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BROWNING’S PLATYSCOPIC LENS. 


WITH LARGER ANGLES, INCREASED FIELD, AND IMPROVED DEFINITION. 
AN ACHROMATIC COMBINATION, 


COMBINING THE DEFINITION OF A MICROSCOPE 
WtTH THE PORTABILITY OF A POCKET LENS, 


‘Tf you carry a small Platyscopic Pocket Lens (which 
every observer of Nature ought to do)."—GRANT ALLEN in 
Knowledge. 

The Platyscopic Lens is invaluable to botanists, minera- 
logists, or entomologists, as it focuses about three times as 
far from the object as the Coddington Lenses. This allows 

Engraved Real Size opaque objects to be examined easily. 

The Platyscopic Lens is made of four degrees of power, magnifying respectively 10, 15, 20, and 30 diameéters; 

the lowest power, having the largest fie ld, is the best adapted for general use. 

The Lenses are set in Ebonite Cells, and mounted in Tortoiseshell Frames, 

Price of the Platyscopic Lens, mounted in Tortoiseshell, magnifying either * 10, 15, 20, or 30 diameters, 18s. 6d. each power, 
ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTION SENT FREE. 


JOHN BROWNING, Opbtbalmic Optician, 63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


WARMING } A Madeiran climate. 
& Country Residences, 
Entrance Halls, Corridors, Rooms, &c. &e., 
kept warm and free from damp by our 
IMPROVED HOT WATER APPARATUS. 
Highest efficiency. Unobtrusive. Readily 
introduced, Easily managed. Highest re- 
Also for Stables, Coach Houses, 











ferences. 
Kennels, &c. 

JOHN KING Limited, Engineers, 
Benson Street, Liverpool, Specialists in 
yn and Ventilation. Contractors to 


H. Board | 
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Published on the 25th of each Month. Price SIXPENCE. 


CTENCE-COSGIP 


NEW SERIES. 
EDITED BY JOHN TFT. CARRINGTON. 
*“ Science-Gossip ” is now one of the brightest and most diversified monthlies for the lover of science.’ 
NATURE, 
per annum, including postage, to be addressed—The Proprietors, ‘ Science-Gossip,’ 
60 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 











Subscriptions, 6s. 6d, 


Publishers: THE NASSAU PRESS, and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., London. 





A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE SORCERESS. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


*“The Sorceress” displays all Mrs. Oliphant’s matured powers, her skill in character-painting, and her 
remarkable faculty of realism. ... It is really a “ human comedy,” well worked out, with plenty of vivacity, 


stirring scenes, and eventful episodes.’—NEWSAGENT. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


Is the most Reliable Remedy for 
SORES, ULCERS, OLD WOUNDS, 
Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff Joints, and all 
Skin Diseases. 


Manufactured only at 78 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 
—Advice Gratis, at the above address, di 1ily, between the hours of 11 and 4, or by letter. 
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Handsome Books suitable for Christmas Presents 


COUNTRY LIFE ILLUSTRATED. The Journal for all interested in Country 

Sports and Oountry Pursuits. Profusely Illustrated. Vol. I., crown folio, cloth, gilt edges, 21s. ; half- 
morocco, gilt leaves, 25s. 

NAYY AED “py oy a gg oregue gona Vols. I., II., IIT., and IV., crown folio, 
I I 

han wt bow oe 4 oe gilt leaves, Each vol. contains many hundreds of "beautifully printed Illus. 

THE THAMES ILLUSTRATED: a Picturesque Journeying from Richmond to 


Oxford. Oontaining 335 beautiful — (165 full-page and 170 in text), with descriptive letterpress, 
Crown 4to. cloth extra, gilt leaves, 10s. 6d. 
‘The illustrations are exceedingly beautiful..-ARMY AND Navy GazErTs. 

ALL ABOUT ANIMALS. Containing 236 Illustrations of Lions, Camels, Pumas, 

Leopards, Birds, Elephants, &c., with —— letterpress. Oblong 4to. cloth, gilt leaves, 10s. 64. 
‘Brightly written and well illustrated . . . should be in every home.’—STRoUD NEws. 

ENGLAND'S HISTORY, as Pictured by Famous Painters. An Album of 256 Histo- 
rical Pictures, edited by A. G. TamMpLE, F.S.A. Oblong 4to. cloth extra, gilt leaves, 10s. - 

‘History presented thus is fascinating to the young and to many who are no longer young . . . deserves to 
take a very popular rank.’—BiRMINGHAM DAILY Post. 

ROUND THE WORLD, from London Bridge to Charing Cross, via Yokohama and 
Chicago. An Album of 284 Pictures from Photographs of the Chief Places of Interest in all Parts of the 
World. Oblong 4to. cloth extra, gilt leaves, 10s. 6d. 

ROUND THE COAST. An Album of 284 Pictures from recent Photographs of the 
Watering Places and Resorts in the United Kingdom. Oblong 4to. cloth extra, gilt leaves, 10s. 6d. 


ROUND LONDON. An Album of 284 Pictures from Photographs of the Chief Places 
of Interest in and around London. Oblong 4to. cloth extra, gilt, 10s. 64. 


THE ART BIBLE. Comprising the Text of the Old and New Testaments. With 
850 Illustrations, Maps, &c. Super royal 8vo. 1,360 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt leaves, 12s.; or 
in Two Volumes, Old Testament, 9s., New Testament, 5s. 

*,* Also in the following special bindings — French morocco, bevelled boards, tooled in gold and blind, with 

‘band, square corners, gilt leaves, 16s lain Persian morocco, gilt leaves, 18s,; Persian morocco, antique 

= in gold, gilt leaves, 21s.; limp morocco, Yapp style, flexible back, solid gold leaves, 30s.; Turkey morocco 
band-tooled in gold, solid gold leaves, 38s. 


THE WAY OF THE CROSS: 2 Pictorial Pilgrimage from Bethlehem to Calvary. 
Containing 236 Magnificent Views of the Holy Land. Oblong small 4to. cloth extra, gilt leaves, 8s. 64. 


STRAND MUSICAL MAGAZINE. Vol. VI. (July to December, 1897). Music 
4to. cloth, gilt leaves, 6s. 6d. 














A. CONAN DOYLE’S STORIES. 
THE EXPLOITS OF BRIGADIER GERARD. With 24 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. cloth, 63. 
THE ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. With 24 Dlustrations. Crown 8vo. 
THE. LAST "ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. Being a New Edition of his 
‘Memoirs.’ With 25 Illustrations. Orown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d 
THE SIGN OF FOUR: an Earlier Adventure of Sherlock Holmes. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE NEW LIBRARY. 
Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 
LAVENGRO: the Scholar, the Gipsy, the Priest. By GrorGE Borrow. 550 pp. 
NORTH AND SOUTH. By Mrs. GAsKELL. 450 pp. 


VISITS TO THE MONASTERIES OF THE LEVANT. By the Hon. R. Curzon, Junr. 
(Baron de la Zouche). 


SHAKSPEARE’S HEROINES: Characteristics of Women—Moral, Poetical, and Histo- 
tical. By Mrs. JAMESON. 


THACKERAY’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. In one volume. 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By Jonn KzEBLz. 


GEORGE NEWNES, LTD.,8 to 12 Southampton St., Strand, London, W.C. 
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TAINE’S HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


HENRY VAN LAUN. 4 vols. small 
fae = loth extra, 830s. POPULAR EDITION, 
2 vols. large crown 8vo. cloth extra, 15s. 


*The book is a great one—how great it is not 
possible to say. There are chapters that one reads 
never to reo notably the = eulogy of the 
paganism of the English Renaissance. Then, again, 
there are marvellous appreciations, Thestudy of Swift, 
for instance. is keen, subtle, and mercilessly bright. 
No other work on English literature takes so wide and 
éomprehensive a view ; individual writers have been 
dissected ‘more completely, but it would be hard to 
produce a similar book wherein all have been criticised 
go soundly and effectively.’—PALL MALL GazeTTE, 


OCHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, 


HE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S GAR- 
DENS, Regent’s Park, are OPEN DAILY (except 
Sundays) from 9 a.M. ‘till Sunset. Admission 1s.; 

on Mondays, 6d.; Children always 6d. 
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A Free Sample on detailed Testimonials free by 


ins és, 8d. 
British Depot—46, Holborn Viaduct, London. 
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EBSTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 








TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
Small Deposits received, and Interest allowed monthly on each completed £1. 








ABSTRACT OF FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL BALANCE SHEET, 
MARCH, 1896. 


Amount at Credit of Subscriptions Current and Deposit Accounts .. £8,075,088 
Investments in the English Funds and other Convertible Securities 

and Cash ro or deer ee ee ae ee ee i es 
ES ee Oe ee eee a ee £607,844 
Permanent Guarantee Fund, invested in Consols .. .. «.. «8 £175,000 
Amount of Assets in Excess of Liabilities > oar Tar Cee ont Sal £370,458 
Number of Members’ Current and Deposit Accounts .. «.. «. « 75,061 





The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
Telephone No. 65005. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘BIRKBECK LONDON.’ 


A RAMBLE ROUND THE GLOBE. 


By T. R. DEWAR. With 220 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. Gd. 


“Mr. Dewar tells the story of his voyage with refreshing vivacity.’—STaR. 

* Fall of good humour and buoyancy.’—DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 

* He tells the story of hisjourney in very pleasant style.’— MANCHESTER COURIER. 

‘ Very fresh and entertaining . . . rendered even more enjoyable by the crowd of illustrations, mavy of these 
being at a humorous kind, fitting in nicely with the easy, conversational, anecdotal style of a anaes nog 

VE! 

* Mr. Dewar’s book will interest and instruct tourists who intend to follow his route. ... The numerous 
Mlustrations are well worth the price of the volume.’-—DaiILy News. 

*Abounds iv humorous sketches of people and things, and a — of fresh anecdotes.’—COLONIES 4ND INDIA. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 
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WHAT SAVED THE KING? 


CENTURIES ago one of the most famous of the kings of England entered the cottage 
of a very poor family, and found the place reeking with small-pox. The only person 
visible was the mother, who had just been attacked by the disease. Not knowing the 
king she warned him away, but he refused to go. ‘My daughter is dying in the 
garret,’ said the woman. ‘She cannot come down, I cannot go up, yet would I could 
see her.’ The king ascended the rude ladder, clasped the dying girl in his arms, and 
brought her down. ‘God bless you,’ said the woman. ‘You have sacrificed your 
life for us. You will die of small-pox.’ He never took the disease at all, and it was 
ages before the discovery of vaccination. What saved him? Now to come down to 
our time. 

Facts show that true consumption is infectious. The germ may be communicated 
from a consumptive to a healthy person in various ways. -Therefore Mrs. Jane 
Fisher’s fear that she had been attacked by it was a natural fear, for her husband had 
died of it. 

In the letter on the subject she says: ‘I was constantly spitting up phlegm, and 
had reason to think that I had been stricken with the dread disease which had 
carried off my husband. It was in March, 1893, when I first felt the approach of 
illness. To begin with, I felt low-spirited, languid, and weak. I had no ambition to 
do my usual work. My appetite, which was ordinarily good, failed me; and no 


matter what I ate, it gave me pain at the chest, a sense of heaviness and dulness, and 


a feeling as though I were tightly clasped or held round the waist. 

‘My mouth tasted bitter and foul, and a sickening wind or gas came up into my 
throat, having the flavour of something rotten or decayed. It:was abominable, and 
affected my nerves and spirits as, I fancy, a person is affected by having a cancer or ® 
tumour. My skin became dry and sallow, and my hands and feet lost their natural 
glow and warmth. 

‘For weeks and weeks I was compelled to endure the greatest pain, and became: 
80 thin and feeble I could walk about the house only by making an exhausting effort. 
The thing that alarmed me most, however, was the constant raising of phlegm, 
which, as I have said, looked so much like consumption. 

‘I took many medicines, and was not greatly surprised to find that they did me 
no good. At last, in a conversation one day, Mrs. Boffey, grocer, of Bulkeley, per- 
suaded me to try a medicine that had done her so much good, namely, Mother 
Seigel’s Curative Syrup. I did so, and when I had used only half a bottle I felt 
great relief. My appetite revived, so that I was able to take nourishing food and feel 
no distress after it. I felt stronger for this, and the other -troubles, including the 
cough, abated. This gave me courage to think I had not got consumption after all, 
and so in the end it proved. I continued taking the Syrup for some time longer, 
getting better every day. By-and-by all pain and the horrid sinking feeling left me, 
and I have since been in the best of health. (Signed) Jane Fisher, Bulkeley, Malpas, 
Cheshire, September 19th, 1894.’ 

Thus the result shows that Mrs. Fisher did not have consumption at all, although 
we may assume that she had run a real risk of contracting that malady. Her disease 
was indigestion or dyspepsia—in many respects almost a perfect counterfeit of true 
consumption—yet radically different, as dyspepsia involves no organic trouble with 
the lungs.. The alarming cough is from the stomach, and the discharges the outcome 
of fermentation in that organ, Now, bear in mind, Where there is one case of 
— consumption there are a hundred cases of dyspepsia—always curable by 

other Seigel’s Syrup. Thank Providence for that. 


But why the good king escaped the small-pox—we shall have to discuss that 
another day. . 
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In demy 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. ; Roxburgh, Hand-made Paper, 10s. 6d. net ; Large Paper, £1. 11s. 6d. net. 
NOW READY. 


THE NINTH VOLUME OF THE TOPOCRAPHICAL SECTION 
OF THE 


Gentleman's Magazine Library, 


Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A., 
CONTAINING 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, OXFORDSHIRE, RUTLAND. 


THE PREVIOUS VOLUMES CONTAIN— 
Bedfordshire, Berkshire, and Buckinghamshire. 
Cambridgeshire, Cheshire, Cornwall, and Cumberland. 
Derbyshire, Devonshire, and Dorsetshire. 
Durham, Essex, and Gloucestershire. 
Hampshire, Herefordshire, Hertfordshire, and Huntingdonshire. 
Kent and Lancashire. 
Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, Middlesex, and Monmouthshire. 
Norfolk, Northamptonshire, and Northumberland. 
The Topographical Section of THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE LIBRARY contains a mass of valuable 


inf m concerning the Counties of England, which is of the greatest interest to Residents, Topographers 
Antiquaries, and others, ; . ann 





GR AIS CUP 09 BO 





NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK ON THE CIVIL WAR. 
In demy 8vo. cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d. 


EAST ANGLIA AND THE GREAT CIVIL WAR. The 


Rising of Cromwell’s Ironsides in the Associated Counties of Cambridge, Huntingdon, Lincoln, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Essex, and Hertford. With Appendices and Illustrations. By ALFRED KiNnGsToON, F.R.Hist.S., 
Author of ‘ Hertfordshire during the Great Civil War.’ 
* Every page of the work bears evidence cf painstaking research and a desire to present an historically 
accurate picture, Some pages, indeed, may be regarded as parallel to the graphic pictures prescnted in the late 
Mr, J, R. Green’s notable volumes on “The Making of England.”’—East ANGLIAN DAILY TIMES, 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
The NARRATIVE of CAPTAIN COIGNET 


SOLDIER OF THE EMPIRE, 1776-1850. 
With 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


‘A good, sound, rattling tale of thrilling adventure. ... Like “The Red Badge of Courage,” “ Captain 
Ooignet ” yields a richer fund of entertainment than the mere glory of romance. The actors in their habit as they 
lived play out their parts before us... . All these matters, and a thousand more equally terrible, and related with 
equal vividness, we find in the pages of this incomparable French narrative. MORNING LEADER. 

‘This is a long book, but every page of it is worth reading. . . . His account of the retreat from Moscow has 
the vivid realism and primal freshness which were to be looked for in the narrative of one who had taken part 
in it; and we get, in passing, many glimpses of the great Napoleon as he appeared to the eye of one of his loyal 
and admiring followers. Although merely the literal record of a veteran soldier's experiences, the book is as 
fascinating as a romance.’—DAILY MAIL. 

* The whole story is brimming over with picturesque, humorous, or gruesome detail, and with the irresistible 
personality of Ooignet. A better boys’ book has rarely been written.’—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

‘This plucky soldier saw much hard fighting in various parts of Europe during the sixteen eventful years 
when he served in the armies of Napoleon... . The book is written with picturesque vigour and with a keen 
appreciation of the charm to most readers which lurks in dramatic surprises. It is a clever s‘ory, even when it 
sigs against historical fact, and those who are content not to take its statements too seriously will find themselves 
led captive by the imagination and fancy of this realistic picture of war.’—LEEDS MERCURY. 

¢ He is the very type of the Napoleonic soldier—of those rough, unlettered “grumblers,” whom the Emperor 
made into heroes ; and who, in return, made him their god; who feared him, loved him, and won his battles for 
him.’'—GLascow HERALD. : 

‘Among autobiographical works which have recently been published, there is none which quite equals in 
interest this simple record of the career of a soldier of France. ... It is one of those books which show that truth is 
indeed stranger than fiction. No imagination, however vivid, could conceive some of the iacidents which are 
set down as serious fact in its pages, and certainly no romancer could hope to produce a story more enthralling 
in its general outlines than this matter-of-fact autobiography of the simple soldier.” ’"—St. JAMES’s BUDGET. 

‘More than one novel, to say nothing of books of reminiscences, have appeared lately, dealing with the 
Napoleonic wars, but nothing so realistic and so convincing in its trath as the adventures of Captain Coignet. 
. . « It is not too much to say that it is the best and most exciting book of military adventure that has appeared 
for a long time.’—GRraPHIc. ie 

‘, . » Much more important is the picture of Napoleon to be found in “The Narrative of Captain Coignet. 
. « « Some doubt was shown on the first publication of Captain Coignet, as to the absolute authenticity of the 
narrative. But there seems no doubt at all that the MS., now jealously preserved at Auxerre, was really written 
by a very notable soldier of the Empire; and those who set out to weave romances based on this most 
adventurous period of French history will find ample material in the quaint, simply-told record.’—SKETCH. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


STANDARD EDITIONS OF THE POETS. 


SHAKESPEARE. 
tea 5 CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. A New and 
m. Edited by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, 
MA. LD. . vols. 8vo. 10s. 6d. each 
EDITION DE LUXE. 40 vols. 6s, per vol. net. 
THE GLOBE EDITION. Edited by W.G. Crank 
and W. ALDIS WRIGHT. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THE, SiCTORIA EDITION. In 3 vols. 
DIES. Vol. II, HISTORIES, 
Vol iL TRAGEDIES, Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. each, 


TENNYSON. 
COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, With a Por- 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 
ard Tennyson's Works are also published by Messrs, 
Macmillan & Oo. in various other forms.) 


WORDSWORTH. 
COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. With an Intro- 
duction by JoHN MoRLEY. With a Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 73. 6d. 
THE RECLUSE. Fep. 8vo. 2s, 6d. Large Paper 
Edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
POEMS, 8 vols. PROSE WORKS. 2 vols. 5s. each. 


[Zversley Series. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. With a Por- 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 62. 
THE \ WORKS oF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 6 vols. 
Ld 8vo. 5s. each 

ESSAYS IN ORITICISN, First Series. 

ESSAYS IN CRITICISM. Second Series, 

EARLY AND NARRATIVE POEMS, 

LYRIC AND ELEGIAC POEMS. 

DRAMATIC AND LATER POEMS, 

AMERICAN DISCOURSES, 


GEORGE MEREDITH. 
BALLADS AND FORMS Rd TRAGIC LIFE. 
d Edition. Globe 8 
POEMS "AND LYRICS OFr THE ‘Joy OF EARTH. 
Third Edition. Extra fep. 8vo. 6s. 
A READING OF EARTH, Globe 8vo. 5s. 
MODERN LOVE: a Reprint. To which is added 
The Sage Enamoured and the Honest Lady.’ 
Extra fep. 8vo. 5s. 
POEMS : THE EMPTY PURSE. Together with 
TO THE OOMIC SPIRIT, TO YOUTH 
IN MEMORY and VERSES. Fep. 8vo. 5s, 
SHELLEY. 
PORTICAL WORKS. Edited by Professor DowpEy. 
th a Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
POEMS FROM SHELLEY. aes and arranged 
by STOPFOXD A. BROOKE. 2s. 6d 
[Golden Maske Series. 
LOWELL. 
COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. With Portrait, 
= oo uction by THomMas HueuEs, Crown 


775 "COLLECTED a es OF JAMES 
In 10 crown &8vo. 


a 
HEARTSEASE, AND RUE, With a Steel Portrait. 


POLITICAL, "ESSAYS. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

LATEST LITERARY ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 
With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE OLD ENGLISH DRAMATISTS, Cr. 8vo. 5s. 


COLERIDGE. 
THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. With 


ntroduction by J, D. © CAMPBELL, and rtrai 
} mone ong Wy — " 





WHITTIER. 
THE E COMPLETE WORKS OF JOHN GREEN- 
® WHITTIER. In7 vols. crown 8vo. 6s, each. 
THE pL ORTICAL WORKS. Complete Edition. 
Portrait. Pott 8vo. 4s, 6d. 
rouss, 


RELIGIOUS AND DEVOTIONAL. 
Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


ILTON. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN BILTOR, 
Edited, with Memoir, Introdu Notes, an 
ae te | Milton’s English and V. ~4- 
Davip Masson, M.A., LL.D. With Portraits, 
A New and Revised Edition. In 3 vols, 8vo. 42s, 


DANTE. 
THE HELL Kfar with arent, THE 
RADISE. Edi th Translation and Notes, 
ay wp wy Og Second Baition. Crown 
8vo. 12s, 6d. each. 


A COMPANION TO DANTE. From the German 
of G. A. SCARTAZZINI, By A. J, BUTLER, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 64. 

THE PURGATORY OF DANTE ALIGHIERI, An 

ment in Literal Verse Translation. By 
OC. LanceLot SHAD M.A., B.O.L. With m4 
Introduction by WALTER Pater, M.A. Extra 
crown 8vo. parchment, 10s. net. 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 
THE e FOEES OF CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. fread 
ted Edition. With Four Designs by DANTE 
jeg Globe 8vo, 7s, 6d, 
NEW POEMS. By Caristina Rossetti. Hitherto 
unpublished or uncollected. Edited by WimiAu 
MICHAEL RossETTI. Globe 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CLOUGH. 
POEMS. By ArtTuur HuGr CLovcH, sometime 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. With a Memoir. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WILLIAM WATSON. 
POEMS, By WILLIAM Watson. Fop. 8vo. 54 
LACHRYEE MUSARUM ; and other Poems. 
By WILLIAM WATSON, Fep. 8v: 

LYRIC LOVE: an Pros bse “panes by 
WILLIAM Watson. With a Steel Vignette after 
Stothard, engraved by W. Rinaway. Pott 8vo. 
28. 6d. net. (Golden Treasury 


LANDSCAPE IN POETRY, from Homer to 
Tennyson. With numerous representative quota- 
tions. By Francis T. PALGRAVE, late Professor 
of Poetry in the University of Oxford. Crown 
Svo. 7. 6d. 

THE ENGLISH POETS. Selections, with Oritical 
Introductions by Various Writers, and a General 
Introduction by MATTHEW ARNOLD. Edited by 
THomas HuMPHRY WARD, M.A. Crown 8yo. 
Vol. I, Chaucer to Donne, 7s. 6d. Vol. Il. Ben 
Jonson to an 7s. 6d. Vol. Ill, Addison to 
a 7s. 6d. Vol. 1V. Wordsworth to Tennyson, 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL PLAYS BY SHAKE- 
ELE, HEYWOOD, 
PLETOHER, MAND FORD. yt for acting 
as well as for reading. By THomas DONOVAN. 
In 2 vols, crown 8vo, 15s. 


A yn , OF ENGLISH POETRY. By W.dJ 


ae oe ef ‘he ma... Empire—The Encyelo- 
pedic Education of the Ohurch—The Feudal 
System. S8vo. 10s. net. Vol. II. The Renaissance 
and the Reformation: Influence of the Court re 
the Universities. 8vo. 10s, net. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Lumrrep, London. 
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MR. W. HEINEMANN’S NEW & FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 





NEW LETTERS OF NAPOLEON I.: 


Suppressed from the 


Edition published under the Auspices of Napoleon III. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


A HISTORY OF DANCING: 


From the Earliest Ages to our Own 


Times, From the French of GASTON VUILLIER. With 25 Photogravure Plates and about 400 Text 


Illustrations. 36s. net. 


%,* Thirty-five Copies on Japanese Vellum, with Three Additional Plates and a Duplicate Set of Plates on India 


paper, £12, 12s, net. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: 


Buanvgs, Ph.D. Translated from the Danish by WiLtLIaM ARCHER and DIANA WHITE. 


demy 8vo. price 24s. 


AN ALPHABET. By W. Nicuotson. 


a Critical Study. By Gronre 


In 2 vols, 


In Three Editions: 1. Tas 


PopuLaR EpiTion. Lithographed on cartridge paper, prica 5s. 2. THe Liprary EpITIoNn (Limited). 
Lithographed on Dutch hand-made paper, mounted and bound in cloth, price 12s. 6d. net. 3. EDITIoN 
pe Luxe (Limited). Printed from the Original Wood Biocks, Hand-Coloured by the Artist, price £21 net, 


AN ALMANAC OF TWELVE SPORTS FOR 1898. By 


WiuraM NIcCHOIsoN. 


With Verses by Ropyarp KIPLING. 
Eprtron, Lithographed in Colours on stout cartridge paper, price 2s, 6d. 


In Three Editions: 1. THE Popunar 
2. Tae Liprary EpITIoy 


— ited). Lithographed in Colours on Japanese Vellum, and bound in cloth, price 10s.6d. 3. Tus 
DITION DE Luxe (Limited). Printed from the Original Wood Blocks, Hand-Coloured, and Signed by the 


Artist, in vellum portfolio, price £8. 8s. net. 


An Illustrated Prospectus on Application. 


THE NON-RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. By M. Goyvav, 


1 vol. demy 8vo. 17s. net. 


SIXTY YEARS OF EMPIRE. 


Reprinted, by permission, from the 


‘Daily Chronicle.’ With Reproductions of all the Illustrations, and additional Portraits, 1 vol. 6s. 


(Great Lives and Events. 


LUMEN. By Camitie Fuammarion. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
STUDIES IN FRANKNESS. By Cuartes Wuistey, Author of 


‘A Book of Scoundrels.’ With Frontispiece. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. By Epwar 


DowDkEN, D.O.L., LL.D., Professor of Oratory and English Literature in the University of Dublin. 1 vol. 


8vo. 6s. 


Literatures of the World, Vol. 2. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By EpmunD GossF. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


[Literatures of the World, Vol. 3. 


THOMAS AND MATTHEW ARNOLD, AND THEIR 


INFLUENCE ON ENGLISH EDUOATION. By Sir Josuva Fires, LL. D., Her Majesty’s Inspector of 


Training Colleges. 1 vol. 5s. 


(Great Educators. 


THE STORY OF THE GREEKS. By H.A.Grvuzser. With 


Illustrations. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 





FICTION. 


ST. IVES. By R. L. STEVENSON. 1 vol. 6s. 
THE BETH BOOK. By Saran GRAND. 
THE CHRISTIAN. By Hatt Carne. 


1 vol. 65. 


IN THE PERMANENT WAY, and other 


Stories, By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 1 vol. 63, 


THE FREEDOM OF HENRY MEREDYTH. 
By M. Hamitron, 1 vol. 6s. 


-MARRIETTA’S MARRIAGE. By W. E. 


Norris. 1 vol. 6s. 
THE GADFLY. 
1 vol, 6s. 
LAST STUDIES. By the late Huser 


ORACKANTHORPE. With Introduction by Hznry 
Jamxs. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


By E. L. Voyrnicu. 





THE GODS ARRIVE. By Ayniz &. 


HOLDSWORTH, 1 vol. 6s. 


WHAT MAISIE KNEW. By Hensr 


JAMES. 1 vol. 6s. 


THE FOURTH N YAPOLEON. By CHARLES 


BeyHam. 1 vol. 


CAPTAIN MANSANA AND MOTHER'S 
DS. By ByorNSTJERNE BJORNSON. Fcap. 
ay 3s, net. 
[Uniform Edition of Rjornson’s Novels. 


TORRENTS OF SPRING. By Ivan TUB 
GRENEV. — by CONSTANCE GARRNETT. 
Fcap. 8vo. 3s. n 

(Uniform Edition of Turgenev's Novels. 

NIOBE. 

Liz, 


From the ane of Jonas 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; paper, 2 
{Heinemann 3 Ee radeienal Library. 





London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW NOVELS TO ASK FOR AT THE LIBRARIES. 


THE TWO CAPTAINS 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor’ &c. 
With Title-page in red and black and 4 Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The Mornine Post says : ‘ This history of two desperate men is probably richer in exciting incident than any 
book the author has yet written.’ 


wm... ee HERALD says: ‘ It would be hard to name one of Mr. Russell's very many excellent novels 

which exce a 

BARBARA BLOMBERG: a Romance of the Days of Charles Y. By 
Dr. GgorG Esers, Author of ‘An Egyptian Princess’ &c, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 63. 

HERNANI THE JEW. A Story of Russian Oppression. By A.N. 
Howmr, Author of ‘The Richest Merchant in Ro .” Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 

THE CARSTAIRS OF CASTLE CRAIG: a Chronicle, edited from 
the Notes of Jonn Frounxr Carstairs, Esq. By HARTLEY CARMICHAEL, M.A., Author of ‘Rooted in 
Dishonour.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

THE GREAT K. & A. TRAIN ROBBERY. By Paut Leicestrr 
Forp, Author of ‘The Honourable Peter Sterling,’ now in its 24th Edition, Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece 
and Title-page in red and black. Cloth, 5s. 

THE MASSARENES. By Ovuma. Sixth Edition just ready. Crown 8vo, 
580 pp. 6s. 

*Ouida's latest novel, “ The Massarenes,” is, from every point of view, excelleat.’-—Pouncu. 
‘So interesting that, in spite of its exceptional length, it will seem to most readers tantalisingly a 
B' 


AT ALL LIBRARIES ANDO THE BOOKSELLERS’. 
CAPTAIN MAHAN’S ‘LIFE OF NELSON: the Embodiment of 


the Sea Power of Great Britain.’ With 12 Battle Plans, 8 Maps, and about 20 Full-page Photogravure 
—— including unpublished Portraits of Lady Nelson, Horatia, &c. 2 vols. demy 8vv. cloth extra, gilt 
top, 36s. 


net. 
‘To the British Nation the value of this book cannot be over-rated.’—NINETEENTH OENTURY, 


THE PIONEERS OF THE KLONDYKE: being an Account of 
Two Years’ Police Service on the Yukon. Narrated by M. H. E. Haynes, of the North-West Mounted 
Police, and recorded by H. West TAYLOR, [Illustrated by Photographs taken on the spot by the 
Narrator. Orown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

ROUGHING IT IN SIBERIA: with some Account of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway and the Gold Mining Industry of Asiatic Russia. By Ropgat Louis JerFreRson, Author 
of ‘ Awheel to Moscow *&c. With Map and numerous Illustrations. Crown vo. cloth, 5s. 

THE FAROE ISLANDS. By J. Russewu-Jearrreson, F.R.G.S., 


Author of ‘The Most Northerly Hospital in the World, ‘Sport in Iceland and Spitzbergen,’ &c. With Map 
and Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


TWO NEW STORIES BY JULES VERNE. 
FOR THE FLAG. By Junes Verne. With over 40 Illustrations. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


CLOVIS DARDENTOR. By Jutzs Verns. With over 40 Illus- 


trations. Large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


THE LIFE OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. 


Illustrated by over 500 Pictures—380 Water-Colour Drawings and 150 Pen-and-Ink Sketches. By Jamus TissorT. 


ENGLISH EDITION. Dedicated by Special Permission to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 2 vols. of about 

300 pages each, printed on the best paper. Large imperial 4to. 500 Illustrations, cloth, £12. 12s., leather, £13. 13s, 

Also the two books in Six Parts each, altogether Twelve Monthly Parts, price £1. 1s. each, net. The First Part, 
The Chilihood of Christ,’ now ready. Subscriptions can only be taken for the Complete Work. 


NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE: CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


COMPLETE IN ITSELF, and with a Cover, printed after a special design, in Colours. 


SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL FEATURES :—The Frontispiece is by Mr. A. B. Frost, engraved 
on wood by Florian, and represents Mr. Pickwick on the Ice. Mr. Howard Pyle illustrates 
a Story by Mr. Bret Harte. Other important features are a Story, entitled * Run of Luck, 
by Mr. Joel Chandler Harris, and a Poem by Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lurep, 
St. Danstan’s Honse, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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ABERDEEN JOURNAL.— This marvellous sixpenceworth ... the articles are thoroughly 
up-to-date. It has all the merits of the “‘ Nineteenth Century” at one-fifth of the cost.’ 


ROCK.— Naturally the articles are short, but they are by first-class writers, and whether 
we approve of the opinions expressed or not, we must admit that they are smartly 
written and are very readable, It is evidently of a liberal tone in all departments, 
but free from prejudice,’ 

THE 


New Century 


Review 


Gin Jnternational RcBiew of 
Ritevature, Politica, Religion, and Sociology. 





Contents for December 1897. 
FRANZ VON PULSZKY AND REVELATIONS ABOUT KOSSUTH. By Kagu Buinp. 
A GOOD GENIUS IN COURT AND SOCIETY. By T. H.S. Escort, M.A. 
INSULAR DEFENCES. By Major F. C. OnmsBy-JoHNson, R.M.L.I. 
CONCERNING THE LAUREATESHIP. By JAMES Macray. 


THE SOLDIER AND HIS MASTERS FROM A SANITARY POINT OF VIEW. By 
CHARLES BELL TayLor, M.D., F.R.C.S.E. 


EASTERN AND WESTERN CHRISTENDOM, 1840-97. By HuGcH TICEHURST. 
A POET OF THE DECADENCE. By SELWyn BRINTON. 

ROUND THE LONDON PRESS: IV., ‘THe Dairy News.’ By Dyke Rope. 
AN APENNINE REPUBLIC. By Litian ScuRAM. 

EVIL AND EVOLUTION: A Keview. By ArTHuR RANSOM. 

THE TRAIL OF THE BOOKWORM. 





REYNOLDS’ WEEKLY NEWSPAPER.— The “ New Century Review ” gives for 6d. what the 
“ Nineteenth Century” charges 2s. 6d. for.’ 

THE GENTLEMAN’S JOURNAL.—‘ This splendid sixpenny monthly... The articles are 
all timely, weighty, pertinent, and, while independent in thought and style, they are 
sober, suggestive, and practical. The “ Review” fills a niche all its own, and it so 
fills it that its circulation cannot be too wide.’ 





Monthly, Price SIXPENCE. EIGHT SHILLINGS per Annum—Post Free. 
Send Two Penny Stamps (for Postage) for Specimen Copy. 





London: THE UNICORN PRESS, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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GALALLLPLBLALBKALKBIBBD BY 


=MYRA’S JOURNAL 
CHRISTMAS 
* DOUBLE NOMIBER. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





s 





THE Contents consist of the usual quantity of Fashion Illustrations and 
Articles, Millinery, Hairdressing, Furnishing, and Household Hints. 
In addition a splendid selection of Christmas matter, Fiction, Humorous 


Pictures, Games, &c. &c. 





A MAGNIFICENT COLOURED PLATE, 
ENTITLED 


THE LAST KISS. 


Size 18 by 24. 


Printed in the Highest Style of Chromo-Lithography. 


Now on Sale at any Bookstall or Newsagents. 


CUT-OUT PATTERN. NEEDLEWORK SUPPLEMENT. ‘DRAWN WORK.’ 


The whole enclosed in an Artistic Coloured Cover. 





BEETON & CO., 10 anv 11 FETTER LANE, LONDON. 
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Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Jetsam. 
By OWEN HALL, Author of ‘The Track of a Storm.’ 


‘Mr. Owen Flall has already made his mark as anovyctist. In his latest work, “Jetsam,” he has given us an 
attractive and, in some respects, an engrossing story. . . . The merit of the story is that events succeed each 
other with such naturalness that their inherent improbabdility is quite overlooked. Mr. Hall is not a stylist, 
but he can tell a good story.’—ScoTsMAN. 

*« Jetsam ” is keenly interesting, and often strongly written, especially in the pages that deal with military 
stir and action. —DalLy Mar. 

* Those who have agreeable recollections of Mr. Owen Hall's novel entitled “ The Track of a Storm” will not 
be disappointed with his latest story. The technique of “ Jetsam” is excellent, and the subject is one which 
readily attracts the reader.’—ATHENZUM. 

‘Mr. Owen Hall's new novel is a decidedly good one. ... Mr. Hall’s descriptive writing is very fine, the 
passages dealing with the mutiny of the Sepoys, and the horrible scenes resulting, being admirable. In every 
respect the book is worth reading, and will be found highly interesting and full of exciting incident.’ 

WesTERN DaILy MERCURY. 

«* Jetsam” is mainly a story of army life, and it is one that affords a considerable amount of pleasure in the 

reading. ... “Jeteam” may be said to bid for a wide audience, and it thoroughly deserves an appreciative one.’ 
LITERARY WOBLD. 

* There are plenty of good and exciting incidents of military life.,—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

* In his first effort, “ The Track of a Storm,” Mr. Owen Hall proved himself a capable writer of fiction; and 
his second attempt, entitled “ Jetsam,” will in no way detract from his growing reputation. ... A story which 
may truthfully be termed thoroughly readable and entertaining.’— WORLD. 


A Fountain Sealed. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT, Author of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.’ 
With a Frontispiece by H. G. BuRaEss. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 





‘ A very pretty, tender romance. ... Nancy is certainly among the sweetest of Sir Walter's heroines. ... 
The life of a century and a half ago becomes once more vivid and animated.’—GUARDIAN. 

‘It is one of the most delightful love stories which we bave read this year. The grace of the minuet is in its 
stately and yet gay and easy style. Dainty and sweet in itself, the tale is also daintily and sweetly told... . Itis 
altogether a beautiful story..—DamLy Mal. 

* The idyllic story is put into the mouth of the Quakeress who was almost a Queen. It is told with all the 
wealth of picturesqueness and quaintness which Sir Walter Besant can infuse into a period of history he is fond of 
utilising for his novels.’"—-ScuTsMaN. 

‘ Her story is interestizg, and, like every other story of Sir Walter Besant’s, prettily told.’—DarLy CHRONICLE. 

* No one can do this kind of descriptive work better than Sir Walter, and sometimes we almost forget his 
Spey story in the interest of the historical matter in which it is so ingeniously wrapped. “A Fountain Sealed” 

is at once varied and simple, and will be welcome to its author's public—a large one.’.—-GLAsSGoW HERALD. 

* The tale is charmingly told, and no one has a happier way of making the past live again than Sir Walter 
Besant. .. . To come across his story of pretty Nancy is like opening some long-closed drawer which is yet 
fragrant with the fragrance of sweet lavender.’—DaILyY GRAPHIC. 

‘A Fountain Sealed” shows many of his best qualities as a writer, and here and there one of his best 
passages,’ —ATHEN ZUM. 

‘There is a charm about “ A Fountain Sealed” hard to analyse and harder to describe. . . . The result is the 
most delightful book that he has given us for many a long day... . As perfect an idyll, in its way, as anyone 
teed hope to read. Sir Walter Beeant’s heroines are always charming. . .. Hut the essence of the book, perhaps, 
lies in a certain touch of resignation which pervades it, an atmosphere of sweet undying regret which hovers 
about it like a delicate perfume or a strain of plaintive music. —Woxvv. 

* There can be few settings more fascinating than this which he has chosen for his present tale... . It has 
the delicate colouring, the careful attention to detail, of » picture by Fragonard, with not a little of the old 
French master’s grace.’—MORNING Post. 

‘It is always graceful, very generally amusing. —DaILy TELEGRAPH. 


‘A charming story .. . this delightful story, which in no small measure is pervaded by the charm which 
gives distinction to “ Dorothy Forster.”’—LkEDs MERCURY. 


‘A very tender love story. . . . Sir Walter's heroine is always sympathetic, always charming, always beautiful. 
The story is told with a freshness and vigour worthy of the author of * Dorothy Forster.”’—To-Day. 


‘A very pretty romance—charming, and therefore justified... . It contains delightful pictures of the 
London of that day,’—Dat.y News. 


‘It is full of the charm that is rarely absent from Sir Walter’s pages when he is dealing with the life and 
feelings of an English girl as she reaches the end of her teens..—PALL MALL GAZeTTs. 


*“ A Fountain Sealed” will not add to Sir Walter Besaut’s reputation ; but it is worthy of it, and the charm 
of the heroine is not to be denied.’—STANDARD. 


‘It is a long time since we have read anything from the pen of Sir Walter Besant that pleases us so much 28 
*A Fountain Sealed.” ’—SPRAKER. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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‘Shakespeare the Boy. 


With Sketches of the Home and School Life, the Games and Sports, the Manners, Customs, 
and Folk-lore of the Time. 


By Dr. WILLIAM J. ROLFE. With 42 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


*Oan be thoroughly recommended to juvior students of Shakespeare and Elizabethan literature, who will be 
attracted by its simple and picturesque style.—GLasGow HERALD. 

‘Mr. Rolfe aspires to enable us to realise home and school and urban life in Stratford at the period of Shake- 
speare’s boyhood. .. . Thelearning displayed is skilfully and judiciously used, and the result is a volume of 
considerable interest for Shakespearian worshippers.’—DAILY NEWS. 

‘Mr. Rolfe has gone to standard authorities for his material, and the book is cast in a style which should 
make it attractive for young people. The author furnishes explanations of allusions which are not always self- 
evident even to students of kespeare. The volume has 41 illustrations, and should make an excellent text-book 
or intrcduction to the study of Shakespeare.’-—ScoTsMaN. 

‘ Shakespeare the Boy ” is an exhaustive account of Stratford and the neighbourhood, and the manners and 
customs of the sixteenth century as they affected children—of the environment, in short, of the poet from his 
birth to the age of sixteen or seventeen. .. . The illustrations are numerous and good. The accounts of the 
home life of the time, end of the holidays, festivals, sports, &c., are very interesting ; but, indeed, the whole 
book is well worth reading.’—PatL MAL. GAZETTE. 

* An admirable and scholarly picture. .. . He writes primarily for young people, but his book is one which 
even advanced students of Shakespeare can read with pleasure, . .. There is much lightly-handled knowledge 
in these page3, and a constant appeal to the best authorities, notably to Halliwell-Phillipps, Furnivall, and other 
well-known scholars.’—SPxAKER. 

* Dr. Rolfe is decidedly happy in fitting allusions to facts, and in explaining the meaning of words through 
contemporary customs. Young people ought to learn much from this volume. . . . The book is a useful one— 
concise, suggestive, and impartial, and well worthy of being read by old and young. —-ATRENAUM. 

‘A pleasant, picturesque work, limning a vivid picture of daily life at Stratford during the term of 
Shakespeare's boyhood.’—FPuncH. 

‘This is no fancy sketch of what the dramatist might have been in his youth-a vain effort—but a 
book of information respecting the manners, customs, folk-lore, games, home and school life of Elizabethan days 
—a very different and a very useful thing . . . Dr. Rolfe has gathered from the best authorities, and given his 
information both pleasantly and with system.’—BookMAN. 


The Life of J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 


By WALTER THORNBURY. With 8 Illustrations in Colours and 2 Woodcuts. 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘Soon after the publication of the first edition of my “Life of Furner,” I received a kind letter from Mr 
Ruskin, which contained the following pasage :—“ I have just received and am reading your book with 
interest. Iam much gratified by the view you have taken and give of Turner. It is quite what I hoped, What 
beautiful things you have discovered about him!" ’"—ExTRACT FROM PREFACE. 

‘It does furnish just the facts we want to know; and here is its one great merit. Ruskin is the rhapsodist, 
Hamerton the matter-of-fact critic : but it is to Thornbury'’s book we turn to learn something of Turner the 
man,’—STAR. 

* Mr. Hamerton used to say that the present biograpby was full of interesting material, though the marks of 
rapid production were upon it. 1t contains much curious detail, as well as many letters and reminiscences from 
friends, and when it first appeared, in 1861, Mr. Ruskin was one of the earliest to express his satisfaction. ... 
We are not sorry that this old-fashioned, full-blooded book should have a new lease of life..—LEEDS MERCURY. 

‘The late Mr. Thornbury’s “‘ Life of Turner” is a book which once had a wide vogue, and which, in spite of 
critical limitations, is too good and intimate in the personal sense to be allowed to tall out of sight... . The 
book contains letters and anecdotes which have not been published elsewhere, as well as much painstaking and 
solid work in the direction of biographical detail. We hope this new edition will give a new lease of life to a 
biography which, in spite of certain blemishes, is by no means to be despised.’—SPEAKER. 

‘The public is much indebted to the publishers for issuing this cheap edition of Turner's Life, a work which 
has hitherto been beyond the reach of a modest purse... In addition to the splendid biography there are 
Several appendices, one containing a list of Turners pictu.es, with the sala prices of 1876 and previous years 
attached. Those who delight in reminiscences of Old London, the London of 1775 to 1851, will find much to 
attract them in the pages of Mr. Thornbury’s book.’—PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 











Vols. III. and 1V. (completing the work). Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 12s. each. 


The French Revolution 


(CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY, 1789-91). 
By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY. 


‘In these two volumes it may safely be said there is not a dullpage. Mr. McCarthy’s abilitiesas an historian 
are considerable.’—Scorsman. 


‘Mr. McCarthy has studied conscientiously everything bearing upon his subject, and his book is a storehouse 
of facts,’—ACADEMY. 


‘It might be imagined that a still young author wonld shrink from telling over again the story of the Flight 
to Varennes, Mr. McCarthy is not in that mood, and for breathless interest the chapter need not fear comparison 
with Oarlyle’s famous and flaming picture.’—Punxcn, 


London : CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.0. 
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ERNEST GLANVILLE’S NEW SOUTH-AFRICAN STORIES. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TALES FROM THE VELOD. 


By ERNEST GLANVILLE, Author of ‘The Golden Rock’ &c. 
With 12 Illustrations by M. NISBET. 

‘The novelists who create new characters, in the same sense that Charles Dickens made Pickwick, are distinct 
contributors to the [ mery A of nations and of individuals. To Mr. Ernest Glanville belongs the privilege of 
membership of this select circle of the world’s entertainers; and in his Abe Pike, the narrator or mouthpiece of 
“Tales from the Veld,” we have a lively addition to the “almighty frauds” of yarn-spinning. . .. I have laughed 
@ good deal since I commenced reading the book, perhaps more than I have over any other recent Anglo-African 
production.’-—AFRICAN CRITIC. 

‘The many new stories in this present collection are equally weird, strange, and impressive. . . . Uncle Abe 
may be credited with the gift of imagination, and this certainly gives to these tales a peculiarly strong fascina- 
tion.’-—DarLy Mal. 

*It is obvious he depends largely on his imagination ; but, even when he does so most extensively, he has no 

MAN. 


difficulty in carrying the reader along with him.’—Scors 
* A very amusing book of stories, which have the merit of distinct novelty... . In fact, the five-and-thirt y 


fantastic “yarns” are all amusing and bright reading. One meets with many far more uninterestiog “ humour” 
books than this one.’-—Ficaro. 

‘Mr. Glanville is a very old and exp-rt hand at Kaffir “yarns,” and his latest volume comprises a rich and 
rare selection. The anecdotes which he puts into the mouth of Uncle Abe are highly imaginative efforts, but are 
none the less entertaining. . . . We can speak in high praise of their racy and enthralling style. —SouTH AFRICa, 


SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL. : 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE WITCH-WIFE, 


By SARAH TYTLER, Author of ‘The Macdonald Lass’ &c. 

‘ The author of “ Citoyenne Jacque!ine” has not given us a novel for some time, and we are glad to bave one 
from her in “The Witch-Wife ” which is worthy of her former works, although not like them. She likes un- 
common subjects, and whatever faults may be found with her fiction, it never is commonplace. . . . The author 
of “The Witch-Wife” blends very skilfully the political and religious warfare of the time of Charles 1I. in 
Scotland, and the famous incident of “Te Earl's Hunt,” with the romance of a family Listory, and with the 
mystical endowment of second sight in the case of Randul Drummond, the foster-son of the brave and noble 
“ witch-wife,” who represents in this story the last so-called witch who was burned in Scotland.’—WorLD. 

‘A spirited narrative. . . . The writer is happy in her creation of personages ani situations, and her study of 
the victim of the ignorance of the age is impressive in the eatreme. ... The work is one that will well repay 











perusal.’—ScoTsMAN, 
‘The last reputed witch who suffered the penalty of burning in Scotiand forms the central figure of this 
highly imaginative and boldly conceived story.’—1NDKPENDENT. 
. . It is pleasant to come 


* A good and wholesome novel by that veteran and charming writer, Sarsh Tytler. . 
across such a wholesome, instructive, and entertaining story a3 this... . The love-story is beautifully told,’— 


GREENOCK TELEGRAPH. 


JUSTIN MSCARTHY’S NEW STORIES. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE THREE DISGRACES &c. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P., Author of ‘ Dear Lady Disdain.’ 

‘Mr. Justin McCarthy's fiction is always welcome. There is such a world of good humonr about it, he sces 
things through such a benevolent glass, that his books are soothing as a good cigar or a harmless narcotic. 
The fact that a certain school would call him old-fashioned contributes, perhaps, to the charm of much of his 
work. Old-fashioned he certainly is, but in the fashion that mate mnch of the greatest fiction of the century. 
Here is no pretentious analysis ; cheap smartness and shabby epigram dv not piss for wit and humour... . He 
can sketch the women we know with unfailing success. His prctty widow in the second story is altogether 
delightful, And for these sketches, to say nothing of much else that is pleasing, a good welcome will be given to 
“ The Three Disgraces.” ’"—DAILY CHRONICLE, : 

*Mr. Justin McCarthy’s pen has not lost its grace and lightness, nor has custom staled the freshness of Lis 
portrayal of young maids and their lovers. H:s last volume contains six ta’es, bright, genial, and sometimes 
exciting. ... The volume is a slight but not unworthy addition to the many of pure and pleasant fiction that 
we owe to Mr. McCarthy.’—Daity News, Se 
~ ‘In “The Three D ** Mr. McCarthy has performed the tour de force of striking a note of originality in 
connection with a Russian theme. ... The primary idea—that of three beautiful women masquerading 4s 
questionable characters in order to shield a proscribed husband and father, is excellent.’—DaILy MAIL. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE DRAM~SHOP (l’Assommoir). 


By EMILE ZOLA. AUTHORISED VERSION. Edited by ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY. 
" ‘The story loses little of its horrible impressiveness by being less plain-spoken than it is in the original. .. - 

. Vizetelly’s introduction is brief and to the point. The few notes which he has aided to the translation are 
valuable.’—ScoTSMAN. ; 

‘This is a new edition of the work that made M. Zola famous... . Without losing any of its vigour, ite 


eriginal coarseness has been much modified.’—LLoyp's News. 
_ *“The Dram-Shop ” is lurid and realistic to a degree, but it is a work of art.’—WEEKLY SUN. 
* A realistic story which, for intensity of interest, has uever been surpassel.’—PxOPLs, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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nmin NEW BOOKS 


Now ready. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


More Tramps Abroad. 


By MARK TWAIN. 











Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


This Little World. 


By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of ‘Joseph’s Coat.’ 





In preparation. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 


Tales in Prose and Verse. 


By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. With a Frontispiece by ARTHUR HOPKINS, 





Crown 8vo. buckram, 3s. 6d. 


My Contemporaries in Fiction. 


By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, 





A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. buckram, 35. 6d. 


The Making of a Novelist. 


By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. With a Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Three Partners; or, The Big Strike on Heavy Tree Hill. 


By BRET HARTE. With 8 Illustrations by J. Giicn. 








Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


By the Rise of the River: 
Tales and Sketches in South Tynedale. 
By AUSTIN CLARE, Author of ‘ For the Love of a Lass’ &c. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Express Messenger, 


And other Tales of the Rail. sy cy WARMAN. 


IN THE PRESS. Demy 8vo. cloth, with full-page Illustrations, 1os. 62. 


Records of Old Times: 


Historical, Social, Political, Sporting, & Agricultural. 
By J. K. FOWLER (‘ Rusticus’), Author of ‘ Echoes of Old Country Life. 
*,* A limited number of LARGE-PAPER COPIES will be prepared, price 21s. net. ~ 








London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin's Lane, W.C; 
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ii JUSTIN MCCARTHY’S NEW STORIES. 

| Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

f The Three Disgraces, &c. 

H | By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P., Author of ‘Dear Lady Disdain.’ 


i THE NEW VOLUME OF ‘A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES.’ 
i Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. (Uniform with the LIBRARY EDITION 
of the first Four Volumes. 1837-80.) 


A History of Our Own Times 
i From 1880 to the Diamond Jubilee. 
By JUSTIN: McCARTHY, M.P. Also may be had— 
A History of Our Own Times, from the Accession of Queen 


Victoria to the General Election of 1880. By JusTIN McCarTHy, M.P. LIBRARY 
EDITION, in Four Volumes. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 125. each. 


Also a PopuLAR EDITION; in 4 vols, Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. each. 
And the JuBILEE EDITION, in 2 vols. Large crown 8vo. cloth extra, 75. 6d. each. 


A Short History of Our Own Times. By Justin 


McCartHy, M.P. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
Also a PopuLAR EDITION. Post 8vo. cloth limp, 25. 6d. 


HALL. CAINE’S NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each $ post 8vo. boards, 2s. each; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 


The Deemster: a Romance of the Isle of Man. 
The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. 


*,* Also LrpraRY EDITIONS of The Deemster and The Shadow of a Crime, 
re-set in new type, and bound uniform with ‘The Manxman,’ 6s. each. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Tales from the Veld. 


By ERNEST. GLANVILLE, Author of ‘The Golden Rock’ &c. 
With 12 Illustrations by M. NISBET. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL FOR 1897. 


Demy 8vo. decorated cover, Is. 


The Secret. of Wyvern Towers. 


By T. W. SPEIGHT, Author of ‘The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.’ 
IN THE PRESS. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. 


In the Midst of Life: 


Tales of Soldiers and Civilians. 
By AMBROSE BIERCE. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Witch-Wife. 


By SARAH TYTLER, Author of ‘The Macdonald Lass’ &c. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Jetsam. 


By OWEN HALL, Author of ‘ The Track of a Storm.’ 
Also by OWEN HALL, Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Track of a Storm. 


M. ZOLA’S NEW BOOK. 
Early in the New Year. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


. 
Paris. 
By EMILE ZOLA. Translated by ERNEST ALFRED VIZE1ELLY. 


This volume forms the concluding volume of a Trilogy, of which the first two volumes— 
LOURDES and ROME—have already been published. 











Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Dram-Shop (?Assommoir) 
By EMILE ZOLA. 
AUTHORISED VERSION. Edited by ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY. 





Also by EMILE ZOLA. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


The Fat and the Thin. The Dream. 
Money. | His Excellency. | Doctor Pascal. 
The Downfall. Lourdes. | Rome. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6. 


The City of Refuge. 


By WALTER BESANT. With a Frontispiece by F. S. WILson. 








NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Demy 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Westminster. 


__ By WALTER BESANT. Uniform with the Cheap Edition of ‘ LONDON.’ 
With an Etching by F. S. WALKER, R.P.E., and 120 Illustrations by W. PATTEN and others. 


ALLEN UPWARD’S NEW STORY. Crown 8vo. decorated cover, 1s.; cloth, 25, 
‘God Save the Queen!’ A Tale of ’37. 


By ALLEN UPWARD, Author of ‘ The Prince of Balkistan’ &c. 








Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 


Old Corcoran’s Money. 


By RICHARD DOWLING, Author of ‘ The Mystery of Killard, 





London: CHATTO & IWINDUS, 111 St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 
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In preparation. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Colonel Thorndyke’s Secret. 


By G. A. HENTY, Author of ‘ Rujub the Juggler’ &c. 





In preparation. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A Woman Worth Winning. 


By GEO. MANVILLE FENN, Author of ‘ The White Virgin’ &c. 





In the press. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


Miss Balmaine’s Past. 


By B. M. CROKER, Author of ‘Diana Barrington’ &c. 








In the press. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The Woman Tempted Him. 


By WILLIAM WESTALL, Author of ‘With the Red Eagle’ &c. 





In the press. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6a. 


The Disaster (‘Le Désastre’). 


By PAUL and VICTOR MARGUERITTE, Translated by Freperic Less. 





Just ready. Medium 8vo. picture cover, Is. 


The Antipodean: A Christmas Annual. 


: e & 
Recent Six-Shilling Novels. 
A Fountain Sealed. sy WALTER BESANT. With a Frontispiece. 
Beyond the Pale. sy B. M. CROKER. 
Lovice. By Mrs. HUNGERFORD. 
Nulma. By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 








POPULAR EDITIONS. Set in new type, medium 8vo. 6¢. each; cloth, 1s. each. 


All Sorts and Conditions of Men. | Antonina. By Witx1e CoLtins. 
By WALTER BESANT. : The Moonstone. By Wikre CoLLins. 
The Golden Butterfly. By WALTER Peg Woffington; and Christie John- 
Besant and JAMEs RICE. stone. By CHARLES READE. 
Moths. By Ourpa. The Cloister and the Hearth. By 
Under Two Flags. By Ourpa. CHARLES READE. 
The Woman in White. By Wikre | ‘It is Never Too Late to Mend.’ By 
CoLuins, CHARLES READE. 








London: CHATTO & IWINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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Recent Three-and-Sixpenny Novels. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 


BY ROBERT | BARR 
an Intervenes. 8 Illusts. 
Benen ! With 12 Illustrations. 
Y ANNE {COATES 
Rie’s Diary. 
nog LLINS 
ad Wan = Wife. (New volume of the 
Collected Library Edition. ) 
. M. CROKE 
ates eee. | A Third Person. 
BY DICK DONOVA 
es. of Michael Danevitch. 
. A. HENTY 
s The Queen’s Cup. 
BY MRS. HUNCERFORD 
Peter’s Wife. 
BY L. T. MEADE & CLIFFORD HALIFAX, M.D. 
Dr. Rumsey’s Patient. 





BY LEQRARe, meeps 
Cynthia: a Daughter of the 
Philistines. 


BY JAM 
BY W A County eect 
“On the Fo’k’sle Head. 
BY HAWLEY SMART 
Racing Rubber. 
BY miocanno $r PHENS M.B. 
BY R.L STEVENSON. aioe 
VR tie Suicide Club, With § Ilustra- 
tions by W. J. HENNESsy. 
BY C. J. WILLS 
An Easy-going Fellow. 
BY ‘ ai he (LOUIS ANCWILL) 
Nineteenth-Century Miracle. 





Popular Edition of Mark Twain’s Works. 


IN UNIFORM STYLE, crown 8vo. blue cloth, 3s. 6¢. each. 


Mark Twain’s Choice Works. 
With Life, Portrait, and Illustrations. 
Mark Twain’s Library of Humour. 

With 197 Illustrations. 
The Innocents Abroad. 
With 234 Illustrations. 
Roughing It; and The Innocents 
at Home. With 200 Illustrations. 
The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 
With 111 Illustrations. 
Tom Sawyer Abroad. 
With 26 Illustrations. 
Tom Sawyer, Detective. 
With Photogravure Portrait. 
A Tramp Abroad. 
With 314 Illustrations. 





The Prince and the Pauper. 
With 190 Illustrations. 
The Stolen White Elephant. 
Life on the Mississippi. 
With 312 Illustrations. 


The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn. With 174 Illustrations. 

The Gilded Age. 
With 212 Illustrations. 

A Yankee at the Court of King 
Arthur. With 220 Illustrations. 


The American Claimant. 
With 81 Illustrations. 


The £1,000,000 Bank-Note. 


Pudd’nhead Wilson: 
With Portrait and 6 Illustrations. 





‘Recent Two-Shilling Novels. 


BY mas AR | 


ate. 
BY cnANT ALLEN 
Market Value. 
BY SIR “WALTER BESANT 
*Beyond the Dreams of Avarice. 
BY a PRORARAR 


BY ROBERT | BUCHANAN & HENRY MURRAY 
arlatan. 


wo Masters. | *Mr. Jervis. 


BY DI D ant tae 
4 of somaien Terrace. 


BY CEORGE g MANVILLE FEN FENN 


BY mans. WU HUNCERFORD 
o hree Graces. 
*An sane Lover. 
Lady Patty. 





BY EgMOND LEPELLETI RR 
Madame Sans-Géne. 
BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY 


- ALAN & Sot av * Mohock.’ 
he Face of the World. 
BY cEonce R. SIMS 
Dagonet Abroad. 
BY HAWLEY SMART 
The Plunger. 
Beatrice aoe Benedick. 
BY ALLEN UPW 
he pn Soy re Balkistan. 


*,.* Marked * may also be had in limp cloth, at 2s. 6d. 





London: 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, oon” 
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CHEAPER EDITIONS. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 

Charles Lamb’s Complete Works, including ‘Poetry for 
Children’ and ‘ Prince Dorus.’? With 2 Portraits and a Facsimile. 

Thomas Hood’s Choice Works in Prose: and Verse. 
With Life, Portrait, and 200 Illustrations. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s Complete Works; with 
Life, Anecdotes, and 10 Full-page Illustrations. 

Dean Swift’s Choice Works in Prose and Verse. With 
Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles. 


Artemus Ward’s Complete Works. Portrait and Facsimile. 
Bret Harte’s Choice Works in Prose and Verse. With 


Portrait and 40 Illustrations. 
Colman’s (George) Humorous Works: ‘Broad Grins,’ 
‘ My Nightgown and Slippers,’ &c. With Life and Frontispiece. [ Shortly. 
Thackerayana: Notes and Anecdotes. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and Hundreds of Sketches by WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, from 
his School-books &c. F [Storély. 
The Maclise Portrait-Gallery of Illustrious Literary 


Characters : 85 Portraits by DANIEL MACLISE. With Memoirs—Biographical, Critical, 
Bibliographical, and Anecdotal—illustrative of the Literature of the former half of the 


Present Century. By WILLIAM BaTEs, B.A. [ Shortly. 
The Life of George Cruikshank. By Brancuarp 
JERROLD. With 84 Illustrations and a Bibliography. [Shortly 


Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes of the People of 
England; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May.Games, Mummeries, 
Shows, &c., from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. Edited by WILLIAM Hone. 
With 140 Illustrations. [Shortly. 


Shakespeare the Boy. 


With Sketches of the Home and School Life, the Games and Sports, the Manners, Customs, 
and Folk-lore of the Time. 
By Dr. WILLIAM J. ROLFE. With 42 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 35. 6¢. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. 


The Life of J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 


Founded on Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and Fellow-Academicians. 
By WALTER THORNBURY. With 8 Illustrations in Colours and 2 Woodcuts. 


Social Life in the Reign of 
- Queen Anne. 
By JOHN ASHTON. With 84 Illustrations A NEW EDITION. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. 
" Crown 8vo, buckram, 65. 
Eighteenth Century Vignettes: 


First Series. sy AUSTIN DOBSON. 
A NEW EDITION, Enlarged. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 2 Plates. 


Also, uniform, 6s. each. 


The Second Series of Eighteenth Century Vignettes. 
The Third Series of Eighteenth Century Vignettes. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin's Lane, W.C. — 
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SECOND EDITION. Demy 8vo. cloth decorated, 18s. 


Kingsclere. 


By JOHN PORTER. Edited by Byron WesperR. With 19 full-page and many smaller 
Illustrations, 





Shortly. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 16s. 


Through the Gold-Fields of Alaska 
to Bering Straits. 


By HARRY DE WINDT. With Map and numerous full-page Illustrations. 





On January 13. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 12s. 


The Life of Napoleon III. 


By ARCHIBALD FORBES. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece and 36 full-page Illustrations. 





Vols. III. and IV. (completing the work), Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 12s. each. 


The French Revolution 
(CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY, 1789-91). 
By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY. 











2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 28s. 


Historic Studies in Vaud, Berne, 
and Savoy. 


By General MEREDITH READ. With 31 Full-page Illustrations. 


England and India: 


A Record of Progress during a Hundred Years. 
By ROMESH C. DUTT, C.I.E. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 2s. 


War and a Wheel: 


The Greco-Turkish War as seen from a Bicycle. 
By WILFRED POLLOCK. With a Map. Crown 8vo. picture cover, Is. 


A NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Curiosities of Puritan Nomenclature. 


By CHARLES WAREING BARDSLEY, M.A., Hon. Canon of Carlisle, 
Author of ‘ English Surnames: their Sources and Significations.’ 


IN THE PRESS. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. 


The Englishman’s House: 














A Practical Guide for Selecting or Building a House. 


By C. J. RICHARDSON. With Coloured Frontispiece and 534 Illustrations. 








London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 
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CHEAPER ISSUE. Medium 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


: 9 
Flammarion’s Popular Astronomy. 
Translated and Edited by J. ELLARD Gore, F.R.A.S. With 3 Plates and 288 Illustrations 
CHEAPER ISSUE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Popular Astronomy. 


By J. RAMBOSSON. Translated by C. B. PITMAN. 
With 10 Coloured Plates and 63 Woodcuts. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


A Dictionary of Miracles. 


By the Rev. E. C. BREWER, LL.D., Author of ‘ The Reader’s Handbook’ &c. 

















The Gentleman’s Magazine. 


One Shilling Monthly, or 14s. a year, post free. In addition to Stories and Articles upon Subjects 
in Literature, Science, and Art, ‘TABLE TALK’ by SYLVANUS URBAN appears monthly. 


The Idler. 


Profusely Illustrated. 1s. Monthly, or 16s. per year, post free. Tuer First EIGHT VOLUMES, 
cloth, §s. each; Vols. IX. to XI. 7s. 6d. each. Cases for Binding, 1s. 6d. each. 


NEW EDITIONS FOR 1898 IN PREPARATION. 
Walford’s County Families of the 
United Kingdom (1898). 


Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 12,000 
distinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Offices they hold 
or have held, their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, &c. Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 5os. 


Walford’s Complete Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, 
House of Commons (1898). Royal 32mo. cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
Walford’s Shilling Peerage (1808). 


Much Enlarged. Containing an Alphabetical List of the House of Lords, Dates of Creation, 
Lists of Scotch and Irish Peers, Addresses, &c. 32mo. cloth, Is. 


Walford’s Shilling Baronetage (1898). 
Much Enlarged. Containing an Alphabetical List of the Baronets of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates of Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo. cloth, Is. 


Walford’s Shilling Knightage (1898). 
Much Enlarged. Containing an Alphabetical List of the Knights of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates of Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo. cloth, Is. 


Walford’s Shilling House of Commons (1808). 


Containing a List of all the Members, their Addresses, Clubs, &c. 32mo. cloth, Is. 


Herbert Fry’s Royal Guide to the 
London Charities. 


Showing their Name, Date of Foundation, Objects, Income, Officials, &c. Edited by JouN 
LANE. Published Annually. Crown 8vo. cloth, 15. 6d. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 
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2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 28s. 


HISTORIG STUDIES IN VAUD, BERNE, AND SAVOY, 


By General MEREDITH READ. With 31 Full-page Ilustrations. 


i 

‘The volumes will have to be consulted by writers of the future, especially such as may have to deal with 
Voltaire, Gibbon, and Rousseau.’—SPECTATOR. 

* One is grateful for so vivid a peep into the past. It illuminates our knowledge of the lives of Gibbon and 
Rousseau and Voltaire. It is to be wished that all Americans who settle in Europe would turn their leisure to as 
good account as General Read.’—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

‘General Read has spared no pains or labour in the cataloguing, elucidating, and illustrating of his finds in 
this Lausanne “treasure house.” . . . Three great literary names stand out from this record, and have fresh light 
thrown upon them from the dusty garrets of La Grotte—thoce namely of Rousseau, of Voltaire, and of Gibbon... . 
The work is an ill-arranged collection of literary curio-ities and historical treasures. Among its many illustra- 
tions are portraits, here first | gee ener of Gibbon and others, and an admirable series of silhouettes of figures in 
Lausanne society by the hand of George Deyverdun.’—ScoTsMAN. 

‘It is a'most iearned, conscientious performance. ... A large portion of the second volume is devoted to 
Voltaire, and Rousseau and Gibbon’s residence. friendships, and correspondence at Lausanne.'’—EcHo. 

‘The work is a treasury of curious and diverse entertainment... to be opened here and there with a 
confident hope of lighting on a plum.’.—Acapzmy. 

‘His materials are full of interest, and he shows what abundant materials may be gathered after all the 
research that has been devoted to the personal history of men who have made the Lake of Geneva and its neigh- 
bourhood such classic ground for the student of modern literature. . . On the whole, the fare provided is varied, 
attractive, and in a large measure novel.’—TimEs. 

‘Heavy the book is not. The writer has a light and facile pen... The book has its merits, and no 
inconsiderable ones, more particularly the second vulume, which contains a large quantity of correspondence 
end many valuable and bitherto unpublished letters both of Gibbon and Voltaire. —MorninG@ Post. 

* Bxcellent as a work of reference, astonishing as a record of research.’—PALL MALL GAz&gtrs. 

‘ The book is a mine of curious information—some of it really valuavle—especially as aids to the interpreta- 
tion of the characteristics of illustrious persons."—LkEDS Mercury. 

*The Jate General Meredith Read struck a veritable Kiondike of go!d in the MSS. found in Gibbon’s 
Lausanne home, La Grotte, which throws light—often new, sometimes startling, and always interesting—upon 
the lives of Voltaire, Rousseau, Gibbon, Madame Nacker, &c. Tue material collected was so voluminous and 
varied that the desultoriness of the book was inevitable, It certainly is distractingly desultory ; but however 
often your interest is transplanted, it never fails to take again immediateroot. .. . These “Studies” are admizably 
illustrated."—ILLUSTRATED LONDON News. 





Crown 8vo. buckram, 3s. 6d. 


My Contemporaries in Fiction. 


By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of ‘Joseph’s Coat.’ 


‘Will be read with amusement and profit... . A sane and entirely honest volume. . , . Thetone of it could 
scarcely be amended ; it is frank, kindly, honest, untainted (so far as it is possible to see) by a mean motive of 
any kind, . . . On the whole, this is a book which cau have none but a wholesome effect, and we should like to 
make a knowledge of it incumbent on all budding reviewers.’—ST. JAMES’s GAZETTE. 

* No Master of the Rolls could be at once more genial or more scathing, or, one is bound to acknowledge, 
more entitled from wide and intimate acquaintance with bookish evidence to pronounce upon the relative merits 
of his contemporaries . . . He wields the spear of Ithuriel with marvellvus skill.".—MorNING L&ADER. 

‘ These judgments are always readable, and often entertaining pieces of criticiem.’.—ScoTsMaN. 

‘Mr. Murray Las .. . in the main accomplished it well. Ic is a bold thing for a living writer to sit in judgment 
on his contemporaries. . . . but there is no mistaking the genuine honesty of the author—free from malice when 
he thinks it his duty to pull down the mighty from the seat into which they have been boomed, and generous 
with hearty praise for those whom he recognises for his masters.’,—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘Mr. Murray writes with such evident sincerity and fairness,in the main with such good humour, that we can 
believe him when he tells us that the sketches have made him no enemies, but many friends. —GLasGow HERALD, 

‘A vo'ume of sane, daring, and suggestive essays, which are all the more welcome because they act asa 
counterblast to the extravagant puffery which is capping away the vitality of modern literary criticism. He 
may net be invariably and iufallibly sound in his judgments, but Mr. Christie Murray can claim that he has beep 
honest alike in his appreciations and depreciations.'-—IND&PENDENT. 

‘Mr. Murray has written of his contemporaries with absolute frankness—we think, on the whole, also with 
perfect sincerity, and with a sanity und soundness of judgment that wiil commend his sketches to popular 
approval.’'—LEEDS MERCURY. 

‘Mr. Ohristie Murray’s appreciations, though curiously unequal, are at any rate generous and sincere.’—TIMES. 

‘ Obaracterised throughout with an unmistakable vigour, aud enriched with a style of which Mr. Murray is 
& past master... . A charming and judiciously discriminating piece of literary criticism.’—WEEKLY SUN. 

‘The little volume is, from first page to lxst, fuil of keen, sound, informing criticism ; the literary style of 
its setting-forth being of itself a de ight.’—PuNcH. 

‘Mr. Murray writes most excellent common sense on the whole, and his literary judgments are instinct with 
sane sympathy and sober discrimination. NEw AGE, 

‘His book is a piece of sound, peretrative, and judicious criticism, and as such I commend it to my 
Treaders,’—GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINB. 

‘A more delightful volume would be hard to find.’—St. Pavt’s. 

‘We commend Mr. Murray’s volume as a courageous and honest endeavour to appreciate the principal 
novelists of the day, both British and American.’ —FREEMAN. 

‘Sanity is the chief characteristic of Mr. Murray’s obiter dicta, as who that reads the essays on Thomas 
Hardy, Rudyard Kipling, and George Moore must at once admit. This is distinctly a book to be read, as much 
for its strenuous Enziish as for its healthy teaching’—B.ack AND WHITE. 

‘Mr. Christie Murray has written a capital little book. More than that, he has done excellently well a piecd 
of work that very much wanted doing—we welcome his book heartily, and wish it a wide and rapid — oan 
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Three Partners; or, The Big Strike on Heavy Tree Hill. 


By BRET HARTE. With 8 Illustrations by J. GULIcH. 


‘The two fair ones who Jend much piquancy to this story are in their way as fascinating as their male 
compeers, and the book as a whole will give vivid pleasure to every reader who likes his fictional pictures done 
witb a broad brush.’—DalLy Mat. 

* The story is one to be read with pleasure, and has all the freshness of unconventional surroundings and 
spirited characterisation.’—LirRraAryY Worn, 

‘Mr. Bret Harte’s new book is reminiscent in the best sense. There is here and there even a suggestion of 
the splendid patios of ‘Roaring Camp’; it reminds us often of ‘Snowbound at Eagle’s;’ and to these qualities 
it adds sketches of people who not only live but are often Joveable.’-—DarLy CHRONICLE. 

*“ Three Partners” is as good a bit of work as the one before last, and the one before that—as full of vigour, 
and witb as strong an appeal to common human feelings.’—BooKMAN. 

* Bret Harte shows his accustomed fascination in “ Three Partners.” In this story he exhibits all the verve, 
the brilliance, and the audacity which, in alliance with a singularly cultured and artistic etyle, have gained his 
fiction its celebrity..—BLACK AND WHITE. 

‘Jt is an abs:rbing story.’—ACADRMY. 

* Various parts of the story rise to a high degree cf interest; it is admirab'y tol3, and hes a skilfully 
developed con-Jusion.’—ScoTsMAN. 

* Exhibite all the writer’s well-known characteristics, and is fully worthy of his reputation. . . . Thereis 
plenty of incident, and the reader’s interest is never allowed to flag ; but it is of course in the portraiture of the 
characters that the writer's best quality is displayed. Of these it is enough to say that they are the men and 
women of the delightful world which Bret Ifarte has revealed to us—fresh and natural, and very much alive. 
There is in this rew story the author's old humour and pathos, and the poetic colouring which idealises, no 
doubt, the rugged life of the Wild West’—MANcurstFR GUARDIAN. 

‘Contains much of the old fascination and charm cf his earlier writings. ‘Three Partners” is really an 
elaboration of a capital short story recent!y pnbli+hed, entitled “‘ Barkcr’s Luck”; and the present volume takes 
up the ta‘e jvst. where the elighter sketch finished.’"—Wor.p. 

* The plot is fall of incident, and the tale is told in the author's best style. —EtroPesN MAIL. 

* Nobody has a happier touch than Mr. Harte in painting the woman who, with a past that has not ben 
absolutely immaculate, has still the heart ard the soul of a pure and noblecreature. Mrs. Horncastle is such 
& woman; and if for nothing elee, for her sake we wou'd welcome“ Three Partners” as an addition to the 
treasures of roinance we already owe to the pen of ita gifted anthor."-—SPFAKER. 

‘By this time we all know Bret Harte so well that we are apt to take as a matter of course the amazingly 
good stories that he never seema to feel the faticue of writing. He is to all appearance as fresh and vigorcus as 
when he took all bearts by storm one ecarcely remembers how may years ago. . . . ‘Three Partners” bas all the 
old fascination end humour which have so often delighte1 us in the past.,—PALL MALu GAZETTE. 

‘We cap heartily recommend “Three Partners.” It is told in that breezy, slap-dash style that we know and 
like 60 well..—-STANDARD. 


England and India: 


A Record of Progress during a Hundred Years. 


By ROMESH C. DUTT, C.1L.E. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


‘What he has written is well written ; and if the story of Indian progress which he tells is a good deal less 
flattering to the ruling Power than some other records with which we are familiar, it is well worth study as 
piving us the points of view of an edncated Indian gentleman practically acquainted with the methods of 
government, who is loyal, friendly, and in intention just, but yet critical, and not seldom condemnatory.’ 

‘ An interesting little book,.’— Eco. ScCOTSMAN. 

*His survey of the various administrations during the period with which he deals throws considerable light 
upon the 7 olitical problems of the present moment.’—DaILy Malt. 

‘The views of a loyal and intelligent Indian native on the questions connected with the government of the 
Dependency are obviously entitled to an attentive hearing. .. . His book will be read with an interest that will 
be enhanced by the fact that its author bas been a member of the Bengal Legislative Council, and has aleo held 
the post of officiating Commissioner of Orissa.’—WonrLD. 

* We heartily commend the book to the attention of all interested in India.’-—CaurisTIAN WORLD. 

‘ A book on the present needs of India, by a native who has had such wide and various experience, and who 
has discharged duties ro important in the Civil Service of the country, claims respectful attention.’ 

* This is a timely book and a wise one.’—BooKMAN. Datty News. 

‘Mr. Dutt is widely known in the East, and especially in the province of Bengal, by his work ss Com- 
missioner of Orissa. . . . The conclusions of such a servant of the Empire, who has dwelt much among bis own 
people, yet with perfect loyalty to the Crown, merit attention, and all the more because they are expressed with 
a bappy admixture of moderation and vigour. These pages give in brief but luminous survey & political 
retrospect of our rule in India from the days of Pitt and Canning to those of Disraeli and Gladotone,’—SPEAKER. 

‘A very timely book.’—Rrview or RRVIEWS. : 

‘Such a book has been a long-felt want. It has come at last, and we congratulate Mr. Dutt on having 80 
tuccesefully performed a difficu!t task..—New AGr. 

‘ An interesting and valuab!e work, having regard to the author's nationality and his subject matter...» 
Mr. Dutt wields a facile and at times a forcible pen.’ —LITERARY WORLD. 
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A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, 


FROM 1880 TO THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 


‘Mr. McCarthy’s “ History of Our Own Times” is one of the genuine successes which give pleasure to all 
alike, whatever their creed, political opinion, or taste in literature. .. . It is to late in the day for any enco- 
mium to be needed on the writing of Mr. Justin McCarthy, but the accomplishment of such a lasting monument 
as this is one on which Le may indeed be most heartily congratulated.’— St. Paut’s. 

‘This up-to-date appendix to a brilliant and deservedly popular work is wholly admirable, and lacks none of 
the high qualities which have been so universally applauded in the preceding volumes. ... The volume is 
worthy of its predecessors, and forms an invaluable contribution to later Victorian history..—WoRLD. 

° Mr. McCarthy’s earlier History, embracing the period of 1837-80, has been so widely read and so much liked, 
that the public had an equitable claim on the author to bring hie work down to a later date; and in responding 
to this demand he has shown no lack of bis old power and charm. —GUARDIAN. 

‘Mr. McCarthy is his own and only rival. membering the fascination of his earlier volumes, my Baronite 
came to a study of this conclusion of the matter with seme apprehension. He finds that the historian bas kept 
his very best wine till the last... . The volume is marked by those fine literary qualities, that rare power of 
condensation wittout loss of colour, that established the enduring fame of the earlier volumes. Some of the 
characterisations of public men are marvels of accuracy, models of style.’—PuncH. 

‘It deals with events in the author's old inimitable way. His hand has lost nothing of its cunning. . . . The 
touch is still as light and assureas ever. Nothing can surpass the ease of Mr. McCarthy's narrative style—his way 
of winding into his subject, and taking the reader with him in sustained interest to its close,,—DatLy Nrws. 

‘Like the preceding volumes, the supreme value of the book lies in its readableness. . . . Mr. McCarthy's 
pen has lost little, if anything, of its deftness and grace, as his spirit has lost nothing of its sweetness and 
geniality.’—ScoTsMAN. 

‘That he has produced a brilliant and interesting record none will deny.-—MANCHESTER COURIER. 

*The new volume has most of the merits which have made the preceding volumes a standard work. The 
interest never flags.’—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

‘We anticipate that this volume will be the book of the season. . . . Everybody who begins to read it will 
wish to finish it.—Damy CHRONICLE. 

*Mr. McCarthy's work is full of anecdotes and bits of information, which, to the majority of us, are half 
forgotten.’—CuRISTIAN WORLD. 

‘The volume shows no mark whatever of the slightest failure of all the old charm and all the old strength. 
It is not surprising, under the circumstances, to hear that the public has extended to the new volume of the 

the same enthusiastic welcome it gave to the old; and that already, within a few days of the issue of 
the first edition, a second has been demanded.’—WEEKLY Sun. 

* The volume before us is in every respect a worthy sequel, both in matter and in manner, to its four com- 

ons. It has all the eloquence, all the clearness and precision, all the admirable impartiality, and all the 
vigour which have been se much admired in the earlier volumes of this comprehensive work.’—DaILY MAIL. 

* Mr. McCarthy’s mode of treatment is graphic, picturesque, and singularly just. . . . An excellent piece of 
literary workmanship, and a most useful and interesting contribution to contemporary history.’—YORKSHIRE Post. 

*It is easy reading. The style, though diffuse, is pleasant and equable, while the narrative is poms d 
accurate, lucid, and enlivened here and there with a picturesque story or a welcome touch of personal remini- 
soence. The present volume is quite equal to its predecessors.’--MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 

‘This period appeals strongly to our interest, and the events have been treated very graphically, and in the 
tolerant fashion characteristic of the writer.’-—BooKMAN. 

*The study of the decline and fall of the Roman Empire may be an absorbing pastime; but for unique 
thrills commend us to a volume such as this of Mr. McCarthy’s. . . . With marvellous lucidity and impartiality, 
Mr. McOarthy presents the history of the last sixteen years, seldom permitting himself to descend upon dulness, 
but seeing ty tee in the change of ministers and the fall of statesmen that eszentially human element 
without which history becomes a merely dryasdust record.’—Morninc LEADER. 

*Takeu as a whole, it is an attractive story, and will be one of the popular books of a season for which it is 
pre-eminently suited.’—INDEPENDENT. 

‘Those who have read Mr. McCarthy’s previous volumes will hasten to add the present to their libraries ; 
and those who now make his acquaintance as an historian for the first time will not rest content until they have 
gone back with him to the beginning of his narrative.’—NoTTINGHAM EXPRESS. 

‘Mr. McCarthy himeelf is first and foremost a man of letters, and it is pleasant to see such abundant evi- 
dence of his interest in literature in this sequel to a deservedly popular work.-—GLascow HERALD. 

* Heartily to be commended for learning, grace, and fairness. —DarILy TELEGRAPH. 

‘There are probably few men of any party who could have written the history of the Home Rule struggle 
with so little colouring.’ — NEWCASTLE LEADER, 
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A WESTMORLAND STORY. 


By ALBERT FLEMING. 


CHAPTER JI. 


HERE had been no rain for five long weeks, and that in West- 
morland is a serious matter. Already a hot May was 
merging into a hotter June, all the ferns and mosses had withered 
into dry brown patches, and the waterfall in the village, which the 
guide-books, with a poor sense of proportion, called “ majestic,” was 
now nothing but a silvery sliding thread, across which the children 
gaily jumped on their way toschool. The guide-books were justified 
in late autumn, for then the river swept sheer over its rocks—thirty 
wide feet of foaming, tumbling water. 

One evening early in June when the farmers, in their serious 
Westmorland way, had resigned themselves to a very light hay 
harvest, the clouds gathered low on Langdale Pikes. First of all 
came a cap of film on Pike o’ Stickle ; then it crept, waist downwards, 
and at seven o’clock it broke in a burst of warm rain. There is no 
music so sweet as that of the soft patter of rain on dry leaves and 
parched grass. For two hours the rain lashed the hot gaping earth, 
filling the cracks with little runlets, and beating the long grass into 
bent quivering swathes. Then the clouds packed away in the west, 
and the steaming earth offered up her delicious thanksgiving of 
sweet fresh odours, every leaf and blade broadening in the cool air. 
Down below in the valley a little soft mist crept abroad, veiling all 
the low-lying fields. 

As the long June daylight faded, a girl came down from Red 
Ghyll Farm, and stood at the little gateway overlooking the common. 
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She was about twenty-three, tall, straight, and full of the easy grace 
that comes of an open-air life in a hilly country ; her dress was of 
some simple white stuff, falling in ample draperies, and broken at the 
waist by a cluster of wild poppies, but one would never have noticed 
either dress or poppies with her face above them. It was not that 
she was absolutely beautiful, but it was rather the intense living force 
of the face, and the strong reliant peace that a pure heart and strong 
will can give. Before her spread a sea of rain-drenched bracken, 
and behind her rose the tall purpling spikes of the young foxgloves. 

She leant against the rough stone wall, quiet and silent. It is 
easy for the Westmorland woman to be quiet and silent, for she is 
trained to be slow to do and tenacious to hold. The strong peace 
of the hills enters into her heart and moulds her. There was care 
on the smooth white brow, and trouble in the grave eyes, but both 
the brow and eyes grew smoother and brighter when she saw a 
young man climbing the rocks and crossing the common. She went 
forward to greet him, crushing beneath her eager feet the drifted 
snow of the dainty bed-straw, and then gladly she gave herself to his 
kiss, the kiss that comes before any word of greeting, for all true 
kisses have precedence of speech. Then she laid her head on his 
shoulder like a tired child, and said ; 

“Dennis, I am in sore trouble.” His arm tightened round her 
as he answered : 

“Tell me, dear ; what is it?” 

“Nell is ill; I have put her to bed. I think it is only a bad 
feverish cold. These things come andgo. If not better to-morrow, 
you must see her and prescribe.” 

“Let me see her to-night ; a bad cold may mean much.” 

“No, she is asleep, and sleep is a better doctor even than you ; 
and, Dennis, I must go to her. I can only give you ten minutes, 
and I had so much to say ; enough for ten hours. Come again 
to-morrow.” 

** And be sent away again?” 

_ “Tt isn’t J that send you away ; it is this trouble. Make haste, 
Dennis, we have only nine minutes left now. Tell me——” she 
paused just the hundredth part of a second. 

“What am I to tell you?” he asked, with a man’s usual slowness 
of perception. She drew a little closer to him, and raised her face 
to his, a smile breaking through the wet trouble in her eyes. 

“Tell me again you love me. When I am in trouble I want to 
be more than ever sure of it. Tell it me a hundred times over.” 

And Dennis told her in the same unspoken language that pure 
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young souls have always used since God put His primal two, side by 
side, in Eden. 

Dennis had been born and bred in Crossthwaite village, and had 
worked his way up till he was now a young doctor practising in the 
little town of Ambleside three miles away. His father and all 
his forbears had been the true Westmorland statesmen, stalwart in 
build, steadfast and serious in character. So he went back to his 
dull rooms in Ambleside, and Mary to her sick sister. 

Nell’s room was deep in shadow, and she still lay sleeping on her 
little white bed. Mary quietly sat beside her in an arm-chair and 
waited for her wakening. Quickly her thoughts ran back over the 
last five years of their joint lives, stopping at the point where their 
father, John Craven, died in Red Ghyll Farm in the very room 
where Nell lay sleeping. She seemed to hear again in the quiet hush 
of the darkening room his voice, saying : 

“Guard her, Mary, as the apple of your eye ; you are strong and 
wise ; be watchful over her, she is weak and tender. I leave my 
darling to you; promise nie—swear to me—to be all I have been to 
her and more.” And she remembered how she had bent over and 
kissed the dying lips, and said : 

“T swear to be all to her that you would have been ; to watch 
over her, to work for her, if needs be to die for her.” And in her 
heart she felt that vow had been faithfully kept. She had worked 
the farm, been wise and prudent, held the old Craven name high 
amongst the villagers, and made Nell’s life pleasant to her. She had 
sacrificed her own ease and comfort for her darling’s sake, tried to 
lift her step by step to her own level, and Nell, in her pretty airy 
way, had clung to her and honoured and loved her. 

There were six years between them, and those years gave Mary a 
feeling of motherhood and responsibility. As she sat there self- 
questioning, she wondered if the new joy and meaning that Dennis 
had given to her life had made her even for a moment disloyal to 
her trust. She taxed herself to see if in the wonderful mysterious 
sweetness of that new life she had for one moment been false to her 
vow, and her conscience rose up and justified her. The strength 
that comes from duty fulfilled was hers, and the quiet half-hour spent 
by Nell’s bedside was a happy little pause in her life’s work. 

By-and-by the door opened quietly, and Margaret, her old nurse, 
looked in inquiringly. Mary waved her back gently, and touched 
her lips as a sign that Nell still slept. When it was quite dark she 
rose and joined Margaret in the kitchen, and prepared some broth 
and lit a shaded lamp, and went back at ten o'clock to the quiet 
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room. Nell was awake, her pretty eyes still clouded with the dews 
of long slumber, and as Mary felt her pulse she thought it quieter. 

‘You are better, darling ; your hands feel cooler. Dennis need 
not see you after all.” 

“Dennis see me!” Nell answered quickly. ‘Oh, no, I don’t 
want any doctor. I am all right. I shall be up to-morrow.” There 
was a quick irritability in her tone which Mary noticed and put down 
to her illness. 

“We will see how you are to-morrow, dear ; take your soup and 
sleep all night.” Mary tidied up the room, settled her patient com- 
fortably, and knelt beside her and read the evening prayers, and then 
she went with an easy heart to her own room. 


CuaptTer II. 


Mary was always up betimes, but the next day she was up even 
earlier than usual. The pink light of dawn was still lingering on the 
Pikes as she opened her window and drew in with delight the sweet 
smell of the freshened fields. Then she came down and put all the 
farm work in train, and at eight o’clock was beside Nell. Her 
patient’s chief symptom seemed to be a feverish desire to get up and 
be about again. 

“T am quite well this morning; I don’t want any more nursing, 
and I don’t want the doctor.” Mary took a letter from her pocket. 

“Here, dear, is your medicine. Jack will be your best doctor. 
Read it, and by-and-by you shall get up.” Nell’s hand trembled a 
little as she took the letter and put it under the pillow. Mary took 
this as a sign that she wanted to be alone, and she went into the 
house-place to prepare her breakfast. Suddenly she heard a low cry, 
and, running in, she saw the little face turn very white. Ina 
moment her arms were round her. 

“ Not bad news, darling ; be brave, it will all come right.” 

Nell laughed a bitter little laugh. 

“ T don’t know what you call bad news ; it is only to say that he 
has gone abroad and left me. No, don’t read it ; put it back under 
the pillow, and don’t leave me ; I’m afraid to be alone.” Mary flushed 
into sudden anger. 

“Left you? Oh, how shameful, how cruel! Had you quar- 
relled? but lie down; I won’t ask you any questions ; we'll talk 
about it after breakfast.” 

Jack and Nell had been engaged for six months. He was ina 
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bank at Kendal, and Mary had never quite liked him ; he was hand- 
some, gay, and reckless, but after long struggling she had given way. 
After breakfast Mary found Nell white and frightened-looking, 
huddled up in the bedclothes, but without a sign of tears. She took 
her in her strong motherly arms, and said: 

“You shall tell me all about it another day, and we will see what 
can be done.” 

“Nothing can be done, Mary; you wouldn’t understand it, only 
take me away from here.” 

“Yes, dear, we will go away after the hay is in, and stay at the 
seaside.” 

“Don’t let us wait for the hay, take me away soon; oh, Mary, 
take me away now.” The tears began to gather, and soon Nell broke 
into a tempest of weeping. Mary held her to her breast and let her 
cry, stroking her hair tenderly ; by-and-by Nell spoke. 

“* Mary, can I trust you, dare I speak? Don’t judge me hardly, 
I’ve something to tell you.” 

“ Tell it to me, darling ; let me share your trouble.” 

* Mary, I want to whisper it ; don’t look at me as I tell you.” 

Mary bent her head, full of the tenderest compassion, and Nell 
whispered in her ear just for a moment. When Mary looked up 
again the pity was still in her face, but with it were horror and anger. 
She sprang upright and stood beside the bed, her hands clasped upon 
her breast. At first her pale lips refused to speak ; at last she said: 

“ Knowing this, he left you?” Nell went on crying in a feeble, 
fluttering way, her face buried in the pillow. 

“Don’t turn me out, Mary, don’t leave me, and promise you'll 
never let anyone know ; perhaps he’ll come back: he did love me 
once, I am sure he did.” 

“Yes, I will take you away,” said Mary; then to the utter horror of 
Nell, the strong sister, who rarely shed tears, burst into a storm of 
weeping. Mary’s seldom-shed tears had all the meaning of a man’s ; 
a thousand bitter self-rebukes passed through her mind as she took 
the weak, pretty little creature in her arms. This was the way she 
had kept her vow to her dead father; here was the end of her 
watching over her and guarding her. In that bitter moment she 
blamed Nell less than she blamed herself. The violence of her 
grief was terrible to Nell. She was in a stupor of amazement that 
Mary had said no single word of reproach to her; she had feared 
her anger, dreaded her pure recoil, and now as far as she could 
understand, Mary was more angry with herself than with her. In 
her shallowness and selfishness Nell thought it had all passed off a 
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hundred times better than she had hoped. When night came Nell 
tucked herself up cosily in bed and slept contentedly, but Mary 
watched through the long hours self-tortured and self-abased. 


CuaptTer III. 


Mary took Nell to Greysands, and left Margaret in charge of 
the farm. She wrote a hasty note of explanation to Dennis, and 
did not wait to bid him farewell. Greysands is a little west-coast 
seaside place in the process of making. It is a small bay shut 
into a big one, and the only possible attractions are its sunsets. 
Rows of villas struggle along the sea-front with gaps between, 
where half-finished houses speak of the builders’ bankruptcy. The 
sea goes out so far that it becomes a thin white line on the horizon, 
and once a day it comes slowly back again, crawling and slipping 
quietly over the miles of wet sands. You never see a white-crested 
breaker, and there are only two boats in all the village, and they 
can very seldom be used. 

No one here knew anything about the Cravens. The very day 
they arrived Mary went out and found a shabby little jeweller’s shop. 
Her face was white, but her voice firm when she asked for a wedding 
ring. To her clear, high nature, it was the first step in the system of 
lies and deceit, and it cut her to the very quick, but it had to be 
done, and she did it. As she walked back she remembered she had 
to give Nella new name. She found Nell lying on the sofa reading 
a yellow-backed novel. It was Nell’s temperament to take things 
lightly, it was Mary’s to view matters seriously ; there was a tremor 
in her voice as she said : 

“Nell, dear, it is very terrible, but we have to act a part and lead 
an outwardly false life ; please put this on your marriage finger.” Nell 
blushed when she saw the ring. 

“Oh, I forgot, thank you, dear,” Mary wenton. “ And then you 
must, of course, take a new name ; you must be Mrs. Norman and I 
remain Mary Craven, and we must say your husband is abroad.” 
She said it in dull, level tones like a child saying its lesson. 
Nell looked at her hand bearing the badge to which she had no 
right. 

“Oh, how difficult it will be to remember ; I shall always be 
making mistakes. What name did you say, Mary? Oh yes, Norman ; 
I will learn it all by heart.” 

Walking that evening on the sands a whole vista of dishonour 
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opened before Mary. She must go on deceiving Dennis ; she had 
already told him a lie by saying she was taking Nell by easy stages 
to London to consult a famous doctor, and that he was not to write 
to her. She had told more lies to Margaret, and more and still more 
to everybody she met ; every time she had to invent some fresh 
subterfuge she felt herself sinking a step lower. She had no 
feeling against Nell, only a dull ache of pain and a passionate 
motherly pity ; against herself her anger burnt fiercely. She lashed 
herself for her want of care and watchfulness ; had she been a wise 
shepherdess, and watched more closely over her one ewe lamb, she 
might have kept the wolf from the fold. 

So the weary days grew into weeks, and long weeks lengthened 
into months, and they brought with them a separate burden to each 
sister. Mary lived a life of utter self-sacrifice, and over Nell came a 
terrible shrinking of flesh and spirit. Day by day the whims and 
fancies of Nell became a lawto Mary. Nell’s one fear was, “ Perhaps 
I may die,” and the one unfailing response of Mary was, “ The blame 
is mine as the forgetfulness was mine ; put the shameand burden on 
me.” 

At last, in the short November days, the child came ; through 
desperate pain and suffering, through hours of agony, Nell entered 
into the mother’s kingdom. For Mary all the shame and tears of 
the past months seemed to end in the sorrowful moment when she 
faced the doctor and said : 

“Ts all going well with my sister?” 

“No,” he answered frankly. ‘‘ Things have gone very badly, she 
is in a critical state, her life hangs by a thread, I dare not let you go 
to her yet.” Mary’s face slowly whitened, but her voice was steady 
as she answered : 

“Tell me plainly—will she die ?” 

‘*‘ Ask me that question in an hour and I will answer it ; I have 
but little hope ; be brave, wait here patiently, and in an hour I will let 
you know how she gets on.” 

Mary waited alone in the hideous lodging-house parlour. Years 
afterwards she could recall the furniture, the slippery black horsehair 
sofa, the varnished sideboard, the print of Frith’s Derby Day on the 
wall, a waterlily floating on looking-glass on the little side table. 
Outside the sea had crawled back over the waste of sand and lay 
shimmering under the morning sun. Slowly all the past came back 
to her; during all that long hour she never moved on her chair, but 
her brain was working with intense and pitiless rapidity, reviewing 
the past, and scourging herself with a thousand self-rebukes. 
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She heard sounds of stealthy footsteps overhead; she could 
distinguish the doctor’s firm tread and the nurse’s lighter one. At 
the end of the longest hour in her life the doctor opened the door ; 
his face gave her his message, he merely said : 

“Come at once, she is dying.” She rose quietly, pausing even 
for an instant to straighten mechanically the antimacassar at the back 
of her chair. 

When she saw Nell she wanted no doctor to tell her she was 
nearing the dark river ; the pinched, bloodless face on the pillow was 
plainly that of a dying woman. ‘They left the sisters alone. Mary 
knelt beside the bed and kissed the parched lips, and spoke a few 
sweet and comforting words. 

“ Yes, Mary, I know I am dying ; it is hard to die when one is 
so young ; I think God has been very hard to me.” Her fingers 
played idly with the sheet. “Before I go, Mary, I want you to 
promise me something, I shan’t ever ask you anything more, dear, 
swear you will grant it me before I ask you.” 

“Yes, Nell, I will promise, be quite sure I will do anything you 
ask of me.” 

“ Even if it brings shame and disgrace toyou?” Mary hesitated 
one little moment, and then said firmly : 

“We have had shame and disgrace enough, but if there is any- 
thing more to bear I will face it.” 

“ T want you to be a mother to the little one, a real mother.” 

“Why, Nell, of course I will.” 

“But you don’t understand, Mary ; I mean to own it as your 
very own, to shield my name in my grave.” 

Mary sprang to her feet, pushed her hair back from her face, and 
trembled ; she found no words to say. Tears gathered in Nell’s eyes 
and ran down her cheeks. She rallied her little remaining strength 
and raised herself in her bed. 

“ Mary, I shall die to-day—I am dying now. Put no name on 
my grave; if ever I am mentioned save me from the world’s 
laughter and scorn.” Then she made her last appeal: “Save me, 
Mary, when I am dead; you know if you had watched over me 
better you might have saved me when living.” 

Her final words echoed the accusation of her own conscience. 
With an exceeding bitter cry, Mary spoke : 

‘TI promise I will own the child as mine ; the shame and bitter- 
ness shall be mine ; no one shall ever know the truth ; I will shield 
your memory ; I will make your burden mine, and bear it to the 
end.” A shadowy smile broke over Nell’s face, and with a look 
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of great content she drew Mary’s lips to hers and kissed her. She 
said little more, and as the sun sank that evening across the 
great stretch of wet, gleaming sand, she passed softly into the 
unknown. 

Her grave is in a quiet corner of the little churchyard. On the 
stone are the simple words, “In loving memory of Nell,” and the 
date of her death. 

Then Mary sat down to shape her new life. It meant a breaking 
of the old ties, and practically the breaking of her heart also. It 
meant selling the old farm, giving up the old home, and worst and 
hardest of all, giving up Dennis. It meant a whole life of deceit— 
the burden of a perpetual secret. Very quietly and steadfastly for a 
whole week she thought out and arranged the future. She hired a 
nurse for the child, and settled to go to London, and, under the 
shelter of its obscurity, to hide herself and the child. If the farm 
sold well, there would be ample means to live upon for a year or two, 
till suitable work turned up. 

Then she wrote to Dennis, giving no address, and saying Nell had 
died of typhoid fever, that she was going to sell Red Ghyll Farm, 
break up the old home and go to live in London ; and then she 
wrote the hardest lie of all, saying she found after all that she did not 
love him, what she had thought was love was merely friendship. 
Again and again the tears blotted the treacherous words, and the 
letter had to be rewritten many times. She knew perfectly well that 
sooner or later she must meet him face to face and justify herself. 
In many a walk along the bay she braced herself for that struggle, 
the hardest and bitterest of all, and tried to arrange a story that 
would hold together ; she took her stand upon one grave, and already 
she seemed digging another, in which to bury all the joy and sweet- 
ness of her own life. 

She arranged to go back to Red Ghyll Farm and see to the sale, 
and say good-bye to the old home and to Dennis. She left the 
child with its nurse at Greysands, and the next day found herself 
back at the farm. She had written a brief note to Margaret, and all 
was ready for her return. Very wearily the black-robed figure 
walked up the little path. She noticed the garden all tangled 
with months of overgrowth, and her heart seemed to turn to stone. 

Margaret met her with a burst of motherly love. 

“ Aye, but my lass thou hast coome back alone wi’ thy sorrow, 
and there’s grey hair amang th’ broon, aye my bairn greet thy heart 
full.” Margaret flung her rugged arms round her, and held her to 
her breast, and for the first time for days the blessed tears came to 
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Mary’s help. She wept stormfully, as if there was a breaking up of 
strong restraints within her. 

Margaret led her inside, wise in her merciful silence, holding her 
hand and letting her cry. The dear old house-place looked new 
to Mary, for the old nurse had re-arranged the furniture, hidden 
away Nell’s little fancy work-table and other nick-nacks, only just 
leaving a memorial of her here and there. Mary held the faithful 
hand. 

“The old home, and I the only one left of the old stock, and 
you Margaret the only link with the past; all seems passing away, 
and only death and suffering are the real things.” 

“* Nay, luv remains, and as lang as luv lasts all will be well, for 
luv’s stronger than death or grief; thou mun be patient and hold 
teight, and all will coome round.” 

As Mary went from room to room each familiar thing gave her a 
fresh start of pain, and a deepened feeling of utter loneliness ; but 
when she came down to the homely tea she was quiet and strong 
again. She told Margaret briefly the story of the last days; she 
gave the usual particulars of a death by typhoid fever ; she forced 
herself with a sick horror to tell the lies, to answer the loving 
questions ; it was as it were a rehearsal of a series of lies which no 
amount of practice would ever make easy to her, and which she 
must go on telling all her life. 

The next day Dennis was to come. She waited for him in the 
little room leading out of the house-place. As she sat in her father’s 
old chair she looked pitifully bent and broken ; there was nothing to 
brighten the deadness of her black dress save the neat linen collar 
and cuffs. When she heard his step on the garden pathway outside 
her pale face flushed, and she clasped her hands so tightly that her 
fingers bore the red marks: “God give me strength ; I will go 
through with it,” she murmured. 

He entered the room and stood before her, white, eager, and 
angry. He half advanced to take her in his arms, but shrank back 
at the icy stillness of her attitude. 

“Mary, what is the meaning of it all ; what have I done to be 
treated like this ; are you doing it totry me?” ‘There was a very 
angry light in his handsome dark eyes. 

“No,” she answered, “you have done nothing ; it is all my 
fault. Don’t make a scene, Dennis ; I am in trouble, and very weak 
and weary. I have told you my reasons in my letter ; it is no good 
going over the old ground. Other women have changed their 
minds, and I have changed mine ; you must let me go.” 
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“T won't let you go,” he answered hotly ; “I love you utterly, 
just as I always did. WNell’s death is no reason for my losing you.” 

“You must; I have settled once and for all never to marry.” 

* Look me straight in the face, and say you don’t love me.” 

She shrank back, her hands grasping the arms of the chair, there 
was a hunted look in her eyes, her lips moved but no sound came. 
He pressed his advantage, he laughed gladly. 

“You can’t say it, Mary, you know it is not true, you do love me 
still ; I can see it in your eyes, I can hear it in your voice; as I 
passed the window I saw you flush when you heard my footstep.” 
His face was all aglow with passionate joy, and before she could 
stay him his strong arms were round her, and he kissed her lips, 
her eyes, her hair. Every nerve in her body thrilled with joy and 
gladness at the touch of his dear lips ; for a moment she lay in his 
arms in sweet surrender, a thousand temptations came to her to lie 
there always, he seemed too goodly a man to give up ; but gathering 
together her fast-waning strength she slipped from his arms, glad 
tears upon the cheeks he had kissed. 

“You have kissed me for the last time, dear,” she murmured ; 
“that shall be our farewell; if it is any comfort to you I will own 
I love you still; the gladness that our love has brought me will 
give me strength in my loneliness; I shall love you always, but I 
shall never marry you.” He laughed in the strength of his young 
manhood. 

“Mary, are youmad? What can come between us now? Nothing 
shall separate us.” She lifts the weary brown eyes to his, sweet in 
their drowned depths of blinding tears; suddenly she clasped her 
hands and cried to him piteously : 

‘*‘If you have any love or mercy in you, spare me, let me go, and 
go yourself. Iam leaving home, and you will never see me more ; 
there is a reason why I may never marry you, I swear to you I never 
can.” 

** Answer me,” he said harshly ; “has any other man come between 
us?” 

“In God’s name, no ; nor ever will.” 

‘Tell me the reason,” he answered hoarsely. 

“TI cannot.” He grasps her wrist masterfully, looks searchingly 
in her face. 

“TT will know it.” 

J will never tell you.” Then in a sudden passion of tears she 
falls prone at his feet, and leans her face against his knees. 

“Oh, my love, forgive me ; I know I have done you a cruel wrong, 
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I have darkened your life for a time, but I too have suffered. In 
the dreary future that lies before me leave me the remembrance of 
your love and the memory of our last kiss.” Then before he knows 
she kisses him on the lips, and passes to her own room. 

Very silent, stern, and white he stands ; then, taking a piece of 
paper, he writes, “I will find out that reason, I will give my life to 
remove it, nothing in all the world shall take you from me. I shall 
wait ; wherever you go I shall follow, till you once more call me to 
your side.” 

He gave the note to Margaret, and hurried away across the 
common, where in the long summer evenings they had walked hand 
in hand, and told each other the old story which, thank God, is 
always so new and so sweet. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mary sold the farm, pensioned off old Margaret, said good-bye 
to her neighbours, and journeyed to London. She did it all 
mechanically, without giving herself time to think. She had no idea 
what her future life or work would be; her one idea was to get away 
and bury herself, the rest would shape itself as time went on. She 
took furnished rooms in Gray’s Inn Road, and when she had settled 
in, she wrote to Greysands and told the nurse to bring up the child. 
She herself met them at Euston, paid the woman, and sent her back. 
She wore a wedding ring, she called herself Mrs. Norman, and she 
hired a new nurse, an absolute stranger. She drilled herself to call 
the boy “ my child,” and to call herself “his mother.” London was 
new to her—the rush, turmoil, and the heavy skies gave her sleepless 
nights and weary days, but it was merely a dull, aching pain 
compared to the sharp stabbing agony of the old home. 

She had a capital safely banked of £2,000, and she could 
afford to wait to try to fit into the new life, and to let the old 
wounds heal a little before she sought for work. The one ray of 
light that came to lighten those dark days was her growing love for 
the boy. The nurse she had got was a friendly young woman who 
knew London ways, and was discreet, silent, and wise. The story 
of a young widow left with a baby, and coming up to fight her 
way in London, was too old and ordinary a tale to cause her any 
surprise. 

After a month or two Mary turned her thoughts to nursing, and 
entered as a probationer at one of the hospitals. The hard work 
took her out of herself. The wrench with the old life had been 
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complete ; she never wrote home, she tried not to think of Dennis, 
she plunged heart and soul into her work, and gradually, in healing 
others, she herself was healed. But strive, work, and struggle as 
she would, in her dark moments she realised perfectly that the old 
love was as strong and as lasting as ever. 

One evening, after a long day in the hospital, a knock came at 
the door and the landlady announced a gentleman, and in a moment 
Dennis stood before her. One glance at his face told her what he 
had gone through in those past months ; she saw the lines of care 
and pain, and her heart smote her ; but instinctively she had the 
presence of mind to draw her handkerchief from her pocket, and 
under its cover to remove her wedding ring. 

“T have found you,” he said, “in hiding, calling yourself Mrs. 
Norman. May I sit down?” 

Mary was in her nurse’s costume ; the pure oval face and the 
sad eyes looked additionally beautiful in the plain blue with the neat 
white cuffs and collar. 

‘“* When we parted,” she answered, “I told you not to follow me— 
to leave me to fight my battle alone.” 

“‘ And I told you then I would follow you all the world over, and 
I will, till I know the reason why you flung me off.” Then it was 
that Mary took a sudden resolution. 

“T told you then I would never tell you the reason, nor will I, 
but to end it all once and for ever, I will show it to you.” 

She glided past him into the bedroom which led out of the little 
sitting-room. She paused for a moment, and gathered herself for 
the supreme lie of her life. She was as it were holding the knife to 
her throat. Then she took the child in her arms, went back to 
Dennis, and stood before him. 

“This is the reason why I shall never marry you.” She heard 
him whisper, “ Oh, my God, is she mad oram I?” Then he sprang 
to his feet and faced her, dangerous and pale. 

“Whose child is this?” The moment had come, and looking 
him straight in the face she drew the knife across her throat. 

“The child is mine.” He wrenched up her left hand, and seeing 
the blank third finger he flung it back fiercely. 

“Tt is false, you are incapable of it, you are as pure as God Him- 
self. You lied to me before when you said you had ceased to love 
me, you have lied to me a second time to-night. I will come again, 
and the third time you shall speak the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” 

Deep down in her heart was a triumphant joy that he knew it 
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was not true, but she drained the cup to its bitter dregs ; she looked 

across the ruins of her wrecked life, she hardened her face to a stone 

as she answered : 

“‘ My child and my shame stand between us for ever; you will 

come back no more.” 

“T will come back again, not to ask you for proofs but to give them, 
and remember I shall come back to claim you as my wife.” Before 

she could guess his object he had caught her left hand, and on the 

dishonoured third finger, where no ring shone, he stooped and 

! impressed his kiss. 





CHAPTER V. 


In Dennis’s long search for Mary he had traced her from Red 
Ghyll Farm to Greysands, and as Greysands was on the direct road 
from her old home to London, he imagined she had merely broken 
the journey there, and he had been content to follow on to London, 
and there begin his weary hunt for the woman he loved. Some 
.nstinct took him back to Greysands, and he stayed a night or two 
at the little inn. It was the quiet time, and there was no other 
guest at the inn, and the landlady was glad to have anyone to talk 
to. His thoughts went back to the long ago June day when Mary 
suddenly took Nell away from the farm. 

As the landlady laid his dinner he said : 

“Did you have two young lady visitors here in June last year?” 

“ Many a young lady I’ve had, sir, and many an old one. What 
were your two friends like ?” 

“One tall with dark hair and eyes, a beautiful, wise, silent lady, 
and the other a girl of eighteen, pretty and very delicate. Their 
names were Craven.” 

“TI don’t recall them, sir, but about June last year there was a 
young married lady and her sister staying at my sister’s lodgings ; 
they were there for five months and one of them died there, but I 
forget their names.” He put the address of the lodgings in his 
note-book. 

As he ate his dinner he thought and pondered, and after dinner 
he went for an evening stroll and wandered into the churchyard. 
The rooks were drifting homewards, their stay-at-home brothers 
cawing them a welcome back. Behind the church tower the sun 
sank in a cloudless sky, turning the shallow sea and the wet sands 
into blood and fire. He wandered aimlessly along the moss-grown 
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paths till his eye was caught by a grave-stone newer and whiter than 
the others. He drew near to it, and read the inscription, “In loving 
memory of Nell, who died 15th November, 1893.” He had only 
the name and the date, but he felt he was on the right track. In a 
moment he decided on the next step. He hurried on to Sea View 
Villa, and he asked to see the landlady. She answered his eager 
questions frankly and freely. 

“Do you remember two ladies staying here in June?” 

“Why, that I do, sir. I have good cause to; they were here for 
months—a young married lady, a Mrs. Norman, and her sister, Miss 
Craven.” 

“Miss Craven died, I think, whilst with you ?” 

““No, sir, excuse me, it was the younger lady, Mrs. Norman, who 
died. She lies in the churchyard, only the name Nell on her grave- 
stone.” Hishead began to swim. Mary bore the name of Mrs. 
Norman, and here, according to the landlady, Mrs. Norman was 
dead and in the churchyard. He steadied himself with an effort. 

“ Any way, she died of typhoid fever ?” 

“ Nothing of the kind, sir; she died in childbirth, and if you 
don’t believe me you can see the doctor and the nurse.” In an 
instant he saw it all, he knew the truth, the glad tears came to his 
eyes as he clasped his hands and said, “‘ Thank God !” 

The landlady looked scandalised, and interposed : 

“And a kinder, prettier little lady never was, and she under 
twenty. Miss Craven was terribly cut up. She left the baby here a 
few weeks, and then sent for it to London.” 

“Can you describe the two sisters tome?” ‘That the landlady 
did with elaborate details as to eyes, hair, height, manner, and voice. 
There was no longer a shadow of doubt. A great rush of love and 
tenderness filled Dennis’s heart; he saw clearly that to save Nell’s 
reputation Mary had sacrificed her own. 

It seemed scarcely necessary to go to the doctor, but he did early 
next morning. The doctor remembered the case, but he turned to 
his books, and made sure. Yes, he had certified the death as in 
childbirth. 

In five days after leaving Mary he stood once again in the dingy 
London parlour. It had been a bad day for Mary; the life, the 
pressure of heavy work, the sordid London surroundings all began to 
tell upon her, above all the terrible sense of loneliness, the feeling of 
no one to turn to, of no strong arm and loving heart to lean upon. 
Now and then a woman’s weakness asserted itself, and went out in 
desperate longing for love or even for friendship. As a rule she 
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never allowed herself to dwell upon the past or to think of the might 
have been—to-day she indulged in that perilous luxury. Very tired 
out in the evening, she lay on the sofa, and closing her eyes she 
pictured the possibilities of her life if fate had been kinder—long, 
happy years in the dear old homestead with Dennis beside her, his 
children on her knee, his love about her, the old familiar hills, the 
cry of the corncrake, the rush and ripple of the beck, it all came 
back to her ; and then she contrasted it with the dead monotony of 
her present life, the long struggle in the hospital with pain and death ; 
in all that dead grey life of hers her love for the motherless child 
was the only bright spot. Her eyes filled with bitter tears, and she 
lay there too weary to wipe them away as they gathered and fell. 

A ring came at the street door—it did not trouble her. No one 
ever came to see her, but in a moment without tap or announcement 
her door burst open, and Dennis was kneeling beside her sofa; in an 
instant his arms were round her, his lips to hers as he pressed her 
again and again to his heart, and murmured, “ My love, my wife.” 
Without a word she knew that he knew, without protest or question 
she opened her heart to the wave of delicious joy, she let her head 
sink on his breast and lie there ; her arms stole round his neck ; she 
had sailed on stormy seas, and had now come to the haven where 
she would be. 

That evening she told him all, of her rash vow to Nell, and all 
that followed, and the only bargain she made with Dennis was that 
the child should remain with them, and to this he agreed. It was 
striking eleven o’clock as their talk ended ; then Mary said: 

‘“* Now, knowing all, how I have had to lie, and live a life of 
deceit, and say and act a shameful part, will you still take me as your 
wife and love me as you did in the dear old days?” ‘Then Dennis 
answered: 

“No, dear, not as in the old days, but a hundred times better; 
see, I kneel to honour the noble woman who took upon herself 
another’s burden and bore another’s shame, and I rise to take to my 
heart the one woman in all the world to me.” 
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THE EVOLUTION OF TELEGRAPHY 
DURING THE VICTORIAN ERA. 


HERE has been of late a notable revival of public interest 
in matters telegraphic. This was inspired by certain remi- 
niscences brought up after the death of the celebrated ‘Cable 
King,” Sir John Pender, G.C.M.G., and continued by the projection 
of a suitable memorial to him, as well as by the arrangements sub- 
sequently set on foot for commemorating (in 1901) the Jubilee 
of effective submarine telegraphy.*? It has been kept alive by a 
matter of still greater public importance—namely, the proceedings 
of the Pacific Cable Conference. The Commissioners of the latter 
have recently come to the end of their labours, and it is reported 
that the greatest of cable enterprises which the world has ever 
witnessed is not likely to be much longer delayed.® 
As we were reminded the other day by the President of the 


1 It was on June 10, in the year 1837, that Cooke and Wheatstone’s first 
patent for ‘‘ Electric Telegraph Alarms” was signed by his Majesty King 
William IV. and received the Great Seal. But the first practical experiment took 
place on July 4 of the same year—z.e., after our Queen’s accession to the throne. 
Thus this is, contemporaneously with her Majesty’s reign, the Diamond Jubilee 
of electro-telegraphy. 

? With this object in view an executive committee has been formed, composed 
of : The Marquis of Tweeddale (Chairman), the Right Hon. Viscount Peel, Lord 
Kelvin, G.C.V.O., F.R.S., Lord Sackville Cecil, Sir Robert Herbert, G.C.B., 
Sir E. M. Shaw, K.C.B., Sir Albert J. Leppoc Cappel, K.C.I.E., Mr. J. C. 
Lamb, C.B., C.M.G. (H.M. Post Office), Mr. W. S. Andrews, Mr. W. H. 
Baines, Mr. F. A. Bevan, Mr. G. Von Chauvin, Mr. C. W. Earle, Dr. J. A. 
Fleming, F.R.S., Mr. R. Kaye Gray, Dr. John Hopkinson, F.R.S., Dr. 
Alexander Muirhead, Mr. John Newton, Mr. F. C. C. Nielsen, Mr. J. Denison 
Pender, Mr. J. W. Swan, F.R.S., Mr. J. H. Tritton, Mr. E. M. Underdown, 
Q.C., the Editor of the E/ectrician (Mr. W. G. Bond), the President of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers (Sir J. Wolfe Barry, K.C.B., F.R.S.), the Presi- 
dent of the Institution of Electrical Engineers (Sir Henry Mance, C.I.E.), and 
the author of this article, while Mr. G. R. Neilson acts as Honorary Secretary. 

* Since the above lines were written, it appears probable that the “ All- 
British ” line will be brought about in an entirely different way—albeit a perfectly 
satisfactory one, from a political and national point of view, at any rate, 
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Institution of Electrical Engineers (Sir Henry Mance, C.I.E.), 
oceanic telegraphy—the science, that is to say, of the construction, 
working, and maintenance of telegraphic communication between 
countries separated by the sea—is really the work of many hands. 
That, however, is but one—albeit a most important—branch of the 
whole science of the transmission of signals by electricity. Sir H. 
Mance’s remark would have been still more applicable to telegraphy 
in general, the origins of which are very little understood or re- 
membered by the world at large—nay, even by the present generation 
of telegraphists. 

This appears, therefore, to be a timely moment for presenting 
the general reader with some account of the evolution and early 
history of the electric telegraph as now in use. Accordingly, the 
object of this article will be to pass in brief review the events that 
led up to signalling by means of electro-magnetic apparatus, together 
with the most noteworthy. modern developments of the latter. 

Until quite recent times no apparent connection had been 
established, or seemed likely to be established, between the art of 
signalling over long distances and the twin forces of electricity and 
magnetism. The two latter subjects, although some of their phe- 
nomena had been scientifically investigated by Gilbert, Boyle, and 
others during the seventeenth century, can hardly be said to have 
been raised to the rank of true sciences (in the modern sense of the 
word) until well on in the eighteenth ; voltaic electricity and electro- 
magnetism, of which modern telegraphy is an application, are, of 
course, still later branches from the same twin stems. In some 
respects, pre-Wheatstonian telegraphy has a more important bearing 
upon our present subject than pre-Galvanic electricity. Visual and 
acoustic signalling had a place among the primitive arts of man. The 
histories of the remotest times contain evidence that attempts to 
transmit intelligence were incipient with civilisation : “to write afar” 
(rijde ypagery) has been the desire of all ages. The word “tele- 
graph” is, at the present time, so closely associated in our minds 
with the electro-magnetic systems as to be almost synonymous with 
them ; it becomes necessary, therefore, to point out that this term 
was coined in the days of the early semaphore. Still, acoustic 
telegraphy, in the fullest sense, can scarcely be said to have existed 
previous to the introduction of the electric “sounder” and tele- 
phone—certainly not on any practical scale—for string, water, and 
tube telephones have never been successfully worked over long 
ranges. It cannot even now be said that electric telegraphs have 
entirely ousted their more mechanical predecessors. To-day Sir 
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Henry Mance’s heliograph and the various flash-light systems ate 
notable examples of visual telegraphy. The dynamo-electric machine 
and the. electric arc lamp have transformed the meagre flash-light 
into a formidable weapon of war ; the modern search-light is now an 
important part of the armament of our navy, besides an invaluable 
aid in military manceuvres. For short, stretches signalling by flag or 
by semaphore are the methods still employed in the navy and the 
army, as well as the mercantile marine services. . But these are 
purely mechanical telegraphs, and will not be considered further 
here ;! to this class also belong the various pneumatic systems for 
conveying written messages by forced-currents of air through.smooth 
tubes. 


With these preliminary remarks let us now turn to the electrical 
antecedents of the modern telegraph par. excellence. As - mere 
discoveries the manifestations of force now designated electricity and 
magnetism had doubtless been observed and theorised upon by man- 
kind thousands of years ago. The former was certainly known to 
and (very partially) experimented upon by the ancient Greeks ; while 
the more obvious properties of the loadstone-were not only familiar 
to, but were probably applied for various practical purposes by, the 
Chinese, Indians, Persians, and other nations and tribes of the pre- 
European epochs of civilisation. The loadstone, tourmaline, and 
amber formed for ages past indispensable parts of the stock-in-trade 
of pseudo-magicians and other itinerant quacks. Finally, it is worthy 
of remark that the greatest of the gods, in more than one ancient 
religion, was the God of Thunder. 

But from the time of the alleged first discovery of electricity by 
the sage Thales, of Miletus (who was surprised to find that the piece 
of ijAexrpor, or amber, which he rubbed, possessed a “ soul”) down 
to the time of our first great English physicist, Dr. Gilbert—a period 
of over 2,200 years—the latent powers of this wonderful force were 
allowed to slumber, the very knowledge of its most important pro- 
perties to remain a secret of Nature! Its sister-force, magnetism, 
was somewhat better appreciated, even before Gilbert’s time. The 
empirical familiarity with it which the use of the mariner’s compass 
had brought about caused many to experiment further with it ; still 
none before him can be said to have reduced its study to a science. 
The small attention paid to electrical and magnetic phenomena by 


1 For additional information thereon, see a paper by Captain (now Vice- 
Admiral) P, H. Colomb, R.N., “Journal of the Society of Telegraph 
Engineers,” Vols, I. and II., 1872-3. 
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philosophers of the ancient world is the more surprising when we 
consider what brilliant advances were made by them, notably by 
Euclid and Archimedes, in the sciences of mathematics and 
mechanics. Neither did Arabian science advance the world any 
farther in the domains under our consideration. 

The earliest stages of progress of the science of static electricity, 
as well as that of terrestrial magnetism, do not concern our present 
subject very directly. Nor is this article the place for discussing the 
elementary principles of electricity and magnetism. 

We will now pass on to more positive statements. 

Great ingenuity was brought to bear during three parts of the last, 
and the early part of this, century in trying to apply to telegraphic 
purposes the only so-called “kind” of electricity then known—ée., 
the aforesaid frictional or static electricity which, owing to excessive 
intensity and tenuity, defied all efforts to control it with this object. 
Foremost among those who endeavoured to utilise this form of force 
was Otto von Guericke, who, in 1672, made the first frictional 
machine with a globe of sulphur on an axle, improved on by Hawks- 
bee in 1709 with a revolving glass cylinder, the electricity being 
developed by rubbing. The means of storing and accumulating this 
force were discovered by Muschenbroek and others, who introduced 
the “ Leyden jar” in 1746. 

Currents were passed through short lengths of insulated wire in 
the open air by Stephen Grey, a Charterhouse pensioner, in 1727. 
Various attempts were made after that time to ascertain the distance 
to which the electric fluid could be transmitted by this means. The 
inquiry was followed up by Du Fay and Symner, but no fresh results 
seem to have been obtained. Subsequently Benjamin Franklin and 
others became identified with physical experiments of this character, 
but no one at this time appears to have conceived the idea of turning 
their investigations to practical account for signalling purposes or 
otherwise. 

It was Dr. Watson (afterwards Sir William Watson), a Welsh 
bishop, who for the first time made use of the earth as a return 
circuit in 1747. This distinguished divine stretched an insulated 
wire along Westminster Bridge, and subsequently repeated the 
experiment on a greater scale by transmitting an electric charge 
through 2,800 feet of wire. In the following "year he succeeded in 
operating through a length of 10,000 feet, suspended on wooden 
poles erected upon Shooter’s Hill. 

The honour of being the pioneer in attempting to apply electricity 
in any form to signalling should probably be accorded to Charles 
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Morrison, of Greenock, who in 1753 devised a complete telegraph 
with an aerial wire (run through insulators on poles) for each letter 
of the alphabet. The insulators were to be of glass, and the signals 
to be made by pith balls with the letters attached. Morrison com- 
municated his idea to the Scots’ Magazine under the initials *‘C. M.” ; 
and this gave rise to some errors of identity, many imagining 
that the letters stood for Charles Marshall, of Renfrew, the town 
at which Morrison was then living, and from which therefore his 
communication was dated. This, the first complete telegraph, 
was subsequently improved upon by Lesage, of Geneva, in 1774, 
and by Lomond, who employed two wires only, in 1787. It is 
also said that Don Salva established an electric telegraph system 
between Madrid and Aranjuez (a distance of twenty-six miles) in 
1798, but no authenticated particulars are to hand. It is curious 
to note that among those who at this period studied (but only 
to abandon) the application of electricity to signalling was Claude 
Chappe, who afterwards succeeded much better with his semaphore 
telegraph. 

The last telegraph operated by frictional electricity was that of 
Sir Francis Ronalds, who, so late as 1816, employed clocks moving 
isochronously and exhibiting the letters of the alphabet, one by one, 
by means of a slot in the dial, the sign to denote each letter being 
given by the convergence of two pith balls on the electric charge 
being withdrawn. Ronalds’ conducting wire was insulated by glass 
tubes coated with pitch. At another time Jacobi, at St. Petersburg, 
is said to have laid somewhat similarly insulated lines underground ; 
in this case the wire was first covered with indiarubber. 

We must go back several years again for the discovery which 
ultimately gave a new and a much more practical and fruitful turn to 
inventive efforts in this field. The electric current produced by the 
chemical decomposition of water was first observed accidentally 
(during the famous experiments with a frog) by Professor Galvani, 
of Bologna, in 1790. It was Professor Volta, however, who investi- 
gated the subject more systematically, and invented in 1800 the 
“ pile,” or series of cells, constituting what has ever since been known 
as a voltaic battery. Galvani’s animal electricity was after all but a 
false scent ; still it undoubtedly contributed to the more valuable 
discovery of Volta, and the two names must therefore be coupled 
together for our present purpose. 

It was in Italy also that the next important stage was reached in 
the fabrication of these scientific materials upon which the modern 
telegraphic instrument was based. 
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- Thus in May, 1802, Dr. Gian Domenico Romagnosi, of Trent, 
made a most important discovery—that the magnetic needle deviates 
from its normal direction when under the influence of an electric 
current passing along an adjacent wire—and he published an 
account of his experiments in a local newspaper on August 3, 1802, 
as a “communication to the physicists of Europe.” These remark- 
able observations were referred to by Giovanni Aldini (nephew of 
Galvani), of Paris, in 1804, in the following words: “ M. Roma- 
gnosi, physicien de Trente, a reconnu que le galvanisme faisait 
décliner laiguille aimantée.” This great discovery of Romagnosi 
was again mentioned by Joseph Izarn, Professor of Natural Philosophy 
at the Lycée, Paris, in 1805.! 

Dr. G. Romagnosi not only showed that any magnet, including a 
pivoted compass needle, tended to be influenced by the passage ot 
an electric current in a neighbouring wire, but he also showed that 
the direction in which it would tend to move or turn would depend 
on the direction of the<current in the wire. He, in fact, laid down 
the actual and complete law regulating the influence of currents 
upon magnets. 

The extraordinary value of this discovery, which has formed the 
basis of modern telegraphy, was not, however, realised until Pro- 
fessor Oersted, of Copenhagen, republished it as his own, seventeen 
years afterwards, in 1819; and he has ever since been incorrectly 
credited with it. As {Oersted knew Aldini, and was in corre- 
spondence with him concerning his book in 1802-3 as well as in 
1813, and as Romagnosi’s experiments are referred to in the index 
of the book, it appears scarcely credible that Oersted was unaware of 
them in 1819. Palmam qui meruit ferat. 

In the same year Sir Humphry Davy is accredited with the 
discovery that a “current of electricity” in the neighbourhood of a 
piece of iron will render the latter magnetic ; and in 1820 Ampére 
framed the conditions under which the movements of the magnetic 
needle near an electrical conductor were governed. 

Again, in 1820, Schweigger, of Nuremberg, ascertained that the 
motion of the needle was increased in its degree of deflection by 
forming a coil with a number of turns of the wire insulated from 
each other. Then Arago, in the same year, found that the trans- 
mission of the current also temporarily magnetised the wire through 
which it passed. 

To turn aside once more from discoverers to inventors. In the 


1 Essai théorique et expérimental sur le Galvanisme, p. 191, by G. Aldini, 
Paris, 1804. Manuel du Galvanisme, p- 120, Professor I. Izarn, Paris, 1805. 
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year 1813 John Robert Sharp appears to have exhibited before the 
Lords of the Admiralty a system of subaqueous telegraphy. Through 
a line of about seven miles, laid in a pond in his garden, he had 
succeeded in transmitting electric signals... Somewhere about 1823 
a Scotchman named Ritchie invented a needle telegraph actuated 
by voltaic electricity. But the most important and permanent con- 
tribution to the progress of electrical art was that of Sturgeon, who, 
in 1825, invented the electro-magnet, by winding wire spirally round 
the ends of a soft iron rod (in such a way that each turn was 
separated from the next) bent into the form of a horseshoe, and 
coated with varnish, as an insulator, from the wire. This was 
greatly improved upon— and, indeed, perfected—by Professor Henry, 
of America, in 1829-30, by insulating the wire with silk and winding 
it in layers round the soft iron core. 

In 1827 Ohm worked out the law showing the relationship 
between the strength of the electric current with reference to the 
electro-motive force set up at the so-called generative agent, the 
voltaic cell, and the resistance to current flow offered by the con- 
ducting wire between its extreme poles. The accuracy of this 
important law (always known as Ohm’s law) has since been daily 
proved—with reference to all its bearings—in every sort of electrical 
calculations and electrical tests. 

The following year (1831) Professor Faraday formulated his dis- 
coveries of induction and magneto-electricity. 

Schweigger’s coil, Sturgeon’s electro-magnet as improved by 
Henry, and Faraday’s magneto-electric machine and induction coil, 
coupled with Sommering’s use of voltaic decomposition, have indeed 
formed the basis of all the various practical telegraphs that have 
followed. 

Soon after the publication of the law regarding the deviation of a 
pivoted, or suspended, magnetic needle by Oersted, La Place, the 
illustrious French astronomer, pointed out to Ampere that it might 
form the basis of an electric telegraph ; but it was not till twelve 
years later (1833) that Professor Gauss, of Heidelberg, assisted by 
Professor Weber, invented a practical working telegraph making use 
of this fact. In this instrument the deflections of a delicately-sus- 
pended magnet (due to the traversion of a current through the wire 
surrounding it) were magnified by means of a mirror at a certain 
distance off, thus increasing its degree of sensibility so far as the 


1 The Sea Lords ‘‘ spoke approvingly of it, but added that as the war. was 
over, and money scarce, they could not carry it into effect.”"—Saturday Review, 
August 21, 1858. 
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human eye is concerned. This device was the germ from which 
subsequently sprang Professor William Thomson’s infinitely lighter 
and more sensitive mirror galvanometer and speaking instrument 
of 1858, as well as other more recent inventions based on the same 
principle. 

About 1834 Baron von Schilling devised a telegraph on the coil 
and magnetic needle system ; and Professor Steinheil at Munich, in 
1836, used magneto-electricity generated by moving electro-magnets 
before the poles of permanent magnets. He thus recorded the 
signals on a single wire, by combinations of dots made by the positive 
or negative current, on a band of paper drawn by clockwork beneath 
capillary ink-tubes attached to the ends of the magnetic needles, two 
of which were in the receiving coil and actuated respectively by one 
or the other current. He also introduced signalling by striking bells 
of different pitch, and rediscovered the earth’s circuit, originally em- 
ployed (as already mentioned) by Dr. Watson in his experiments on 
Shooter’s Hill nearly a century before.! The earth has been turned 
to account for the “return circuit” ever since Steinheil’s “re- 
discovery.” ? 

The first person to put into operation a recording telegraph of a 
practical kind between places at a substantial distance apart from one 
another was Steinheil, who in 1836 had his telegraph at work with 
eight stations in circuit between Munich and Bogenhausen, with a 
circuit of about twelve miles. 

In this very year Mr. Cooke, afterwards Sir William Fothergill 
Cooke (a retired officer in the Madras Army), invented a reciprocal 
telegraph, signalling by means of three needles with their corre- 
sponding surrounding coils. He, moreover, at the same time set forth 
many essential details for practical working, including the application 
of electro-magnets to stop or release clockwork both for signalling 
and alarums. 

Cooke had been a student in Professor Gauss’s class at the time 
when Gauss and Weber’s telegraph was first shown, and was so much 
attracted by it that he could think of little else, but forthwith 


1 It is interesting to note that previously, in 1812, Schilling had laid the first 
continuously insulated conductor (across the River Neva), the insulation being 
effected by indiarubber. This line was utilised for exploding mines at a distance, 
by the current igniting a charge of gunpowder. 

2? In 1856, however, Mr. Samuel Statham and Dr. Wildman Whitehouse 
positively secured a patent (Specification No. 1,726 of that year) for the old plan 
of a metallic circuit. Presumably they had found that by employing a wire 
each way, in becoming independent of the earth as a ‘‘ return,” they obviated the 
disturbing effects of earth and inductive currents. 
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determined to devote all his energies towards turning it to practical 
account, with the result above stated. 

The Liverpool and Manchester Railway having proved a great 
success, new lines were in course of construction in various parts of 
the United Kingdom, and Cooke saw how useful the telegraph would 
be in the working of the trains. Returning to England he started 
to make a needle telegraph of his own device (as above), to show the 
directors of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. 

Professor (afterwards Sir Charles) Wheatstone had also been 
experimenting for some time with electro-magnets for telegraphs ; 
and in 1837 Cooke and Wheatstone joined forces.! Together they 
took out, on June 12, the first galvanic electric telegraph patentin any 
country.? 

The apparatus of Cooke and Wheatstone was first tried on the 
evening of July 25, 1837, between the Euston and Camden Town 
stations of the London and North-Western Railway, in the presence 
of Stephenson and Brunel, the famous engineers, who accompanied 
Mr. Cooke at Camden Town. “Never did I feel such a tumultuous 
sensation before,” wrote Professor Wheatstone, who received the 
first message at Euston Square, “as when, all alone in the still 
room, I heard the needles click, and as I spelled the words I felt 
all the magnitude of the invention now proved to be practical 
beyond cavil or dispute.” In this experiment many miles of 
extra wire were interspersed, being suspended in a great carriage 
shed. 

The following year the telegraph was adopted for railway service 
work on the London and Blackwall Railway ; a little later on the 
Great Western line from Paddington to West Drayton, and after- 
wards on to Slough. Here it was that messages were first sent for 
the public, and at the low rate of one shilling without regard to their 
length. The capture of Tawell, a murderer, by the agency of the 
telegraph, brought the new invention into great repute from the very 
first. 

The telegraph now spread rapidly in the United Kingdom ; but 
the five-needle instrument was superseded by others and relegated 
to the museums, where it remains like the fossil of some antediluvian 


1 It was in this year also that these two first adopted an experimental line, 
insulated with pitch, to contend with the—electrically speaking—unfavourable 
conditions of the Primrose Hill Tunnel. 

2 For further information regarding telegraphy by electrical means prior to 
this period, the reader should refer to 4 History of Electric Telegraphy to the 
Year 1837, by J. J. Fahie, M.I.E.E. (London: E. & F. N. Spon.) Here he 
will obtain the fullest particulars and an abundance of interesting matter. 
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monster.' The “single” and “double ” needle instruments took its 
place, as they required fewer wires, and the message was signalled by 
the needles moving to the right or left according to an arbitrary code 
of signs which stood for letters of the alphabet, as at present in use 
with instruments based on this principle. By 1845 this form of 
telegraph had come into very general use. 

In the United States, S. F. B. Morse, a professor of drawing, 
appears to have thought of employing the electro-magnet for tele- 
graphic recording in 1832, and to have experimented with apparatus 
much as Wheatstone did, but nothing practical seems to have come 
of it. He entered a “caveat” on October 6, 1837, and lodged a 
preliminary specification in April, 1838, which was held back at his 
request (while the Professor went to Europe again) till the beginning 
of May, 1840, when it was returned to him by his friend, Mr. Ells- 
worth, of the U. S. Patent Office. He then sent in a new 
specification, and obtained his first actual patent on June 20, 1840- 
This was four years after Steinheil had worked his experimental 
apparatus between the Munich Academy and the Observatory at 
Bogenhausen, and three years after Cooke and Wheatstone had 
patented and publicly opened a section of their telegraph on the 
London and Birmingham Railway. 

Morse’s first line in the United States between Washington and 
Baltimore—forty miles long—was completed on May 27, 1844, when 
Miss Ellsworth sent the first message in America, “ What hath God 
wrought?” The apparatus employed was, however, excessively 
cumbersome : the receiving electro-magnet alone “ weighed 185 lbs. 
(equivalent to the weight of a rather heavy man), and its bulky con- 
struction made it necessary for two men to handle it whenever it had 
to be moved.” . . . “It was then supposed by Professor Morse to 
be indispensably necessary that the wire surrounding the magnets 
should be the same size as that stretched upon the poles of the 
line.”? This arrangement was not reciprocal, but could only signal 
in one direction, the return communications having to be passed 
back through reversed apparatus on another wire. 

Under a deed of partnership between Morse and Alfred Vail, 
the latter now undertook to put the instrument into a more practical 


1 This original telegraph of Cooke and Wheatstone had five magnetic needles 
and five separate wires to convey the electric current, the ground serving as the 
‘return ” common to all. The five needles were mounted on a diamond-shaped 
dial marked with the letters of the alphabet, and each signal was given by sending 
a current along two of the wires so as to make two of the needles point toa 
particular letter. 

2 Telegraph Manual, New York, 1859, by T. P. Shaffner, p. 417. 
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form on the mechanical side. During the ensuing years many 
improvements were made by Vail, Professor Charles G. Page, and 
others, in addition to those contributed by Professor Morse himself, 
assisted by Professor Leonard D. Gale. Finally, the instrument was 
so much simplified and cheapened that it came into general use, not 
only in the States, but throughout the world. 

When Morse had sufficiently perfected his apparatus for marking 
the message in “dots” and “dashes” on a slip of moving paper 
(according to the code now universally known by his name), it gra- 
dually supplanted those of Cooke and Wheatstone, excepting on the 
railways. On the latter, however, the needle instrument is still 
adhered to, owing to its greater simplicity and the smaller amount of 
skill required to operate it. 

Some years later various companies were formed for working 
telegraphs all over the United Kingdom, the first being the Electric 
Telegraph Company, established in 1846, followed shortly after 
by its principal rival, the Magnetic Telegraph Company, resulting 
from several amalgamations. Finally, in 1870, all these land lines 
were taken over by the State, to be worked as a department of the 
Post Office. 

As regards priority in the production of a successful system, 
many lines had been constructed before 1840, in England, by Cooke 
and Wheatstone. To the last-named couple alone, according to an 
impartial investigator,' is due the great honour “of having given the 
example in applying the electric telegraph to practical use for 
society at large, not only in Great Britain, but throughout the 
world.” 

The simplicity and ease of working their single-needle instrument 
was such that it received the nickname /oujours prét, first given to it 
by that veteran telegraph contractor, Mr. William Reid. 

The decomposing power of the current, first taken advantage of 
by Sommering in 1808 for signalling by bubbles, was subsequently 
used by Edward Davy, in his patent of July 4, 1838, for marking a 
prepared fabric (and thus recording signs representing letters) by 
pressure brought about by platinum rings, actuated by electro- 
magnets, and working by decomposition. He also employed relays 
of circuits on long lines, actuated by electro-magnets. The same 
principle was subsequently utilised by Alexander Bain, of Glasgow, 
in 1840, for passing signals, composed of dots and dashes, through 
chemically-prepared paper moved under a metallic style at the end 


) Historical Account of the Telegraph, 1859, by Dr. Hamel, of St. Petersburg, 
member of many learned societies. 
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of the conducting wire by a drum revolved by clockwork and 
connected to earth at the receiving station.! 

Electro-magnetism was shortly afterwards applied to printing 
alphabetical letters, with clockwork as a motor, by Professor Royal 
House, in the States (who in England associated himself with Mr. 
Jacob Brett *); but, although this system worked for a time to a 
small extent, it was superseded by an extremely clever invention due 
to Professor D. E. Hughes, F.R.S., by which, instead of sending a 
series of separate currents to bring round each letter of the alphabet 
consecutively, the duration of each contact determined the letter to 
be printed. 

Subsequently Messrs. Siemens introduced very ingenious dial 
telegraphs, and many improvements in relays and other details ; while 
in 1849 Mr. W. T. Henley turned magneto-electricity to account in 
apparatus which was largely employed in the United Kingdom, and 
much improved by Charles Tilston and his brother, Edward Brails- 
ford Bright. The acoustic telegraph of the former,? by which the 
ears receive and interpret the signals, was also extensively used, 
and is still for a certain class of work, owing to the high speed 
attainable, though largely supplanted, where a record is not con- 
sidered essential, by the Morse (or Vail) sounder, which, although 
slower working, has the advantage of greater simplicity. In another 
form of acoustic telegraph, invented by the late Sir C. Bright, and now 
extensively used in connection with the needle instrument, the bells 
are replaced by metallic cylinders. 

It seems strange at first sight that the sounder should have come 
forth to the world subsequently to the Morse recording instrument 
(in its varied stages and forms), considering that the former—a 
simple electro-magnet with provisions for the representation by 
sound of each movement of the armature—was the same electric- 
ally as the Morse recorder, but without the elaborate arrangement 
for recording the motion of the armature on paper by an inked 
style, or for drawing off the latter by clockwork. 


In connection with the chemical telegraph, Bain turned his 
attention to an automatic method of sending messages, with the 


1 The above chemical apparatus of Bain was capable of working at a much 
higher speed than any other instrument of that time. It was, however, soon 
found to be too inconvenient, owing to the necessity of preparing the paper before 
it could be used for recording signals. 

2 Whose death we have so recently had occasion to deplore. 

8 The Students? Text Book of Electricity, by Henry Noad, Ph.D., F.R.S., 
revised by W. H. Preece, C.B., F.R.S. Crosby Lockwood & Son. 
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idea of increasing the speed beyond human possibilities. This 
device, which represented the hand of the sending clerk, was 
worked by a slip of paper in which holes had been punched, 
representing the separate signals of the message. Wheatstone, 
seeing the advantage of this arrangement, applied it to the con- 
struction of an automatic transmitter in a Morse circuit, by which 
means a speed of seventy-five words a minute was attained. 
Principally owing to the ingenious and elaborate mechanical im- 
provements of Mr. Augustus Stroh (in 1866), this figure has been 
raised to no fewer than 500 and even 600 words per minute. Such 
automatic transmission is almost entirely adopted for press traffic, 
the slip at the receiving end being divided up and attended to 
separately by a number of clerks. 

In the present day the sounder instrument which clatters out 
the message has to a large extent superseded the old Morse, as 
designed for inking it on paper. The Hughes apparatus, which 
prints the words in Roman type, is now employed for all the traffic 
to and from the Continent, where it is in general use. The pneu- 
matic tube system—as introduced in a practical form by Mr. 
Latimer Clark in 1854, and further developed by the late Mr. 
Cromwell Varley in 1863—is extensively used for short distances, #.¢., 
within the area of a town. The diplex, duplex,' quadruplex, and 
multiplex methods of working—by which two or more messages can 
be sent over one wire simultaneously in the same or in opposite 
directions—have also been adopted to increase the working capacity 
of the lines. 

During the step-by-step development of practical telegraphy, its 
application to railway working was not lost sight of. It. was 
gradually applied to the block system by means of several ingenious 
forms of apparatus, such as the semaphore signal of Preece, intro- 
duced in 1861, the instruments of Spagnoletti, Walker, and Tyler, 
besides the combined electrical and mechanical signals of Sykes, 
Saxby and Farmer, Langdon, and others. At the present time the 
ordinary telegraph instrument for train signalling from block to 
block is the Cooke and Wheatstone “ single needle,” fitted with two 
different sounding cylinders, as aforementioned. The phonopore, a 
diplex-system apparatus devised by Mr. C. Langdon-Davies, has of 
late years been tried by several of the railway companies on their 
telegraph lines, and with material success. 


1 Chiefly associated with the names of J. B. Stearns, John and Alexander 
Muirhead, and Herbert Taylor. 
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Besides the postal and railway telegraphs, and besides the im 
portant applications of electricity which have been made to fire and 
police calls, there is a town service of current news licensed by the 
Post Office, and worked by the Exchange Telegraph Company, 
which was promoted in 1872. This concern has, in fact, over a 
thousand type-printing imstruments at work, mainly in clubs and 
newspaper offices. They convey the latest prices of the market, as 
well as various items of news, home and foreign. In this way over 
three millions of words are distributed throughout each large city in 
the course of a day by electrical type-printers especially designed 
for the purpose, and all worked at one operation from a central 
Office. 


A general survey—as perfect perhaps as the necessary limits of 
an article like this permit—has now been made of the step-by-step 
progress of scientific discovery! and invention leading up to the 
chief electro-magnetic signalling appliances now in use.?__ It may be 
deemed. sufficient so far, at least, as land telegraphy is concerned. 
Submarine telegraphy, no less than telephony, demands an article to 
itself. Incidentally its requirements have stimulated further invention 
in signalling and testing apparatus generally. The development of 
machine transmission is a good instance of the former. As regards 
the more special requirements of submarine working, suffice it to say 
here that they were first successfully provided for by the mirror 
instrument of Professor Thomson (now the Right Hon. Lord Kelvin, 
G.C.V.O., F.R.S.), which has already been referred to. His siphon 
recorder, invented in 1870, has proved a still more important 
adjunct to the cable station and the ship testing room. 

Finally, there are many new developments of latter day electro- 


1 Wonderful, indeed, is electricity! To show what was expected of it in 
those days, there was actually one patent taken out by a person of the name of 
Wagner (Specification No. 173 of 1854) for ‘‘ indicating a person’s thoughts by 
the agency of Nervous Electricity!” This, however, is not so very far in 
advance of what is even now looked for, or assumed. For a brief réstemé of 
the leading discoveries and inventions connected with electro-telegraphy, the 
reader cannot do better than peruse the introduction to the early volumes 
of the Abridgment of Specifications as issued by the Patent Office every ten 
years. 

2 An excellent vésemé of early telegraphic history was furnished by the Abbé 
Moigno ( 7raité de Télégraphie Electrique). A paper read at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers in 1852, by Mr. C. Adley, gives full particulars of electro-telegraphic 
instruments and methods up to that date, discussing in detail the priority of 
inventions and inventors. Since then the same subject has been well illustrated 
in 2 lecture by Mr. E. March Webb, at the Tate Institute, Silvertown, in 1888. 
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telegraphy—some practical and successful, others merely hopeful— 
which must. be left without any attempt to describe them here, even in 
the barest outline. Our present tale is told.! 

At a certain stage in the development of animal life a nervous 
system becomes indispensable ; it is then “evolved” by Nature. If 
we may. judge by the globe we live on, something of the same kind 
happens.on the larger scale of the planets themselves—regarded, that 
is.to say, as the corporeal tenements of human society, or whatever 
may be the biological and spiritual equivalent of humanity in other 
parts of the universe. It was only after steam locomotion had pre- 
pared the way thatthe electric telegraph made its appearance ; his- 
torically speaking, the one forms the complement of the other, just 
as, physiologically, nerves form the complement of muscles, and 
muscles and nerves both depend for their nutriment upon blood- 
vessels. . There is action and interaction in both cases, mutual de- 
pendence and mutual sustenance. World-industry, world-commerce, 
and world-finance are the blood-vessels ; world-locomotion (by train 
and boat) the muscles; and world-correspondence (by telegraph) 
the nervous system. 

And what of the future? Will telephony become applicable, by 
future improvement, to long distances by seaand land? Will electro- 
static induction, that bane to cable-telephony, be either avoided, or 
its consequences obviated? If so, then telephony will in its turn 
oust ordinary telegraphy from most of its present employment, just 
as surely as the latter ousted the semaphore. The invention of some 
mechanical means of recording voice sounds so that they could be 
subsequently read off would even now give the telephone a much 
more extended use in the business world—especially if some of its 
other and obvious little drawbacks were got rid of at the same time. 
Another still “darker horse” is inductive telegraphy ; if some of 
our leading electricians (including Mr. W. H. Preece, C.B., F.R.S., 
Engineer-in Chief of H.M. Postal Telegraphs) are righi, it is in this 
direction that we must look for the next great advance. Again, Dr, 
Cornelius Herz, from his invalid couch, promises us a new system of 
signalling, applicable both to telegraphic and to telephonic instru- 
ments, which shall enormously multiply the speed of working the 
former, and correspondingly reduce the cost of the transmission of 


' For further details regarding up-to-date systems of telegraphy, instruments 
employed, &c., the reader should refer to the periodic lectures and papers of Mr. 
W. H. Preece, C.B., F.R.S., before the British Association and the Society of 
Arts, besides his several contributions to the Institution of Civil Engineers on 
the ‘* Progress of Telegraphy,” ‘‘ The Applications of Electricity,” &c. 
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- news.! So wonderful is the activity of inventors just now, that this 
or other great inventions may come out to surprise the world before 
it finds “time to say Jack Robinson,” or, at any rate, before this 
article is in print. 

Meanwhile the new system of machine-transmission already re- 
ferred to, which is now being employed on ocean cables, isa sufficient 
guarantee that telegraphic science has not come to a standstill. 
Based upon the Wheatstone automatic sender,? it transmits fifty 
words per minute on the last-laid Atlantic cable. Indeed, with this 
instrument, the working speed is only limited in practice by the type 
of conducting line. Land lines are operated by it in this country at 
a rate of up to 600 words per minute. This, surely, is one of those 
advances made by the present generation, of which Old England and 
her telegraphists have no cause to be ashamed. 

May it not even be said that electro-telegraphy forms the most 
conspicuous characteristic of this Victorian Era in its effect on 
civilisation as regards methods of life and business—aye, even more 
so than the corresponding effect of steam and railways ? 


CHARLES BRIGHT. 


1 The last published reference to Dr. Herz’s inventions is made by Sir Edward 
Reed, K.C.B., F.R.S., in the first article of the Fortnightly Review for 
January of this year. 

2 The ingenious modifications which rendered automatic transmission applicable 
to cables are due to Mr. Herbert Taylor, M.Inst.C.E., Dr. Alexander Muir- 
head, Messrs, P, B. Delany, Charles Cuttriss, T. J. Wilmot, Arthur Dearlove, 
and others. 





JACQUES CALLOT. 1592-1635. 


T is to be deplored that Jacques ‘Callot left no memoirs. His 
life, viewed through the telescope of time, appears eminently 
picturesque ; it is a record which would have delighted the elder 
Dumas or Théophile Gautier to describe in romance—one of great 
vicissitude, action, and strange adventure, lived with independence, 
courage and manliness, and at last crowned with success and honour. 
His memoirs would have equalled in interest those of the admirable 
Benvenuto Cellini, and brought us into contact with many illus- 
trious men and women, and, what is more, have shown us the author ~ 
himself. Though lacking this written autobiography, the world is 
by no means destitute of the details of his life’s history—his chronicle 
is to be found in his work, for which he doubtless reserved all his 
wisdom. His etchings are the best commentary to his life ; every 
plate that came from his hands teaches us something about him, 
and exhibits his extraordinary knowledge of human nature and of 
the world he lived in. He shows us seventeenth century France 
and Italy as he saw them ; he shows us his mind in its varying 
moods of fantasy and melancholy ; we note his acute power of 
observation, his perseverance towards excellence, his exquisite man- 
agement of detail, his independence of thought, and the confidence 
in his own powers. We see him labouring through his long and 
self-imposed apprenticeship, and suddenly surprising the world with 
his album of “Caprices” in a series of grotesque figures, which for 
originality and abandon have no parallel. His work, too, enables 
us to follow him in his travels. From Florence to Nancy, from 
Nancy to the Low Countries, and thence to Paris, &c.; and we 
may watch him steadily rising in popularity and increasing in 
prosperity by studying the dedications of one who was the recipient 
of pensions from princes, and commissions—the most honourable 
form of patronage—from kings. 
In “ Les Caractéres ou les Moeurs de ce Siécle,” published in 1687, 
La Bruytre, while ridiculing the follies of fashion in general, and 


the mania for collecting in particular, describes a man who had all 
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Callot’s prints but one, and that one the worst he everdid. “I 
have hunted after this print for twenty years,” says the collector, 
‘‘and now I despair of ever getting it.” This was written about 
fifty years after Callot’s death, and is interesting as evidence that 
even at that date his popularity as an engraver was such that 
collecting his prints had become a regular practice. At the present 
time it would be safe to say that no museum in the world owns 
a complete collection of his prints ; and the impossibility of forming 
one will be obvious to any person who has examined M. Meaume’s 
invaluable monograph ! on Callot, or even turned over the leaves of 
the six handsome folios devoted to such specimens of his work as 
our National collections boast in the comfortable print-room at the 
British Museum. 

Admiration for Callot’s work, however, has not been confined 
merely to collecting his prints. Albeit his particular style is unique 
and defies imitation, he is looked upon as the master of that kind of 
étching which is so well associated with his name. He has had, of 
course, countless followers, many of whom, inspired by his work, 
have distinguished themselves as etchers or engravers of importance. 
Chodowiecki, for example, spent much of his time while qualifying 
for future work in copying Callot’s etchings. And our own William 
Hogarth owed a debt to Callot. Mr. Sala, in his Essays on the 
English engraver, has drawn a singular parallel between the two men, 
and has pointed out in the work of the former undeniable indications 
of the latter’s influence, and not unnaturally believed him to have 
been a great admirer and a careful student of Callot. 

Doubtless Callot had his influence too on literature. It would 
be interesting to know if he affected Italian Comedy in any way ; it 
is possible that he did. There is no question, however, but that he 
greatly influenced Hoffmann, the eccentric author of “ Fantastic 
Tales,” who founded his extravagant romance, “ Prinzessin Brambilla,” 
on the “ Caprices ”; and also Charles Baudelaire, who has commemo- 
rated him in his famous Essay, ‘‘ De l’Essence du Rire.” 

His name even has suggested a phrase of unique significance. 
The expression “2 the manner of Callot” is almost as common as 
Rembrandtesque or & la Watteau, though like others of its class it 
has degenerated to a mere fag; and its use, no longer restricted to 
descriptions of drawings and etchings, is often employed by writers 
to convey a meaning of the bizarre or fantastic. It frequently occurs 
in the pages of ‘Théophile Gautier’s works, and indeed is now generally 
a favourite property of French authors. 

1 Recherches sur la vie et les ouvrages de Facques Callot. Paris, 1853-60, 2 vols. 
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Jacques Callot, or “ noble ” Jacques Callot, as his admirers loved 
to call him, was a native of Nancy. The year of his birth, which is 
given by his early biographers as 1593 and 1594, has now been fixed, 
it would seem beyond dispute, by M. Meaume as 1592. He was 
one of the eight children of Jean Callot, a Herald in the Army of 
Lorraine, and a member of a family of noble descent. 

Young Jacques was a prodigy who developed an early passion for 
drawing ; many stories have been preserved of his childhood testifying 
to his precocious resolution to become an artist, a resolution which 
met with opposition from his parents, but he does not seem to have 
been disheartened or to have hesitated in his decision to consider the 
hardships and privations attendant on so precarious an occupation. 
His family, on account of its good standing in the State, was well 
able to place him in the way of advancement better fitted to his 
station than that of a mere engraver. But it is not unreasonable to 
hazard that his mind dwelt on the pleasanter side of the picture— 
on the lives, for instance, of the great Italian painters, Da Vinci, 
Michael Angelo, and Raphael, the favourites of Popes and Princes ; 
though one cannot believe that the determination to devote his life 
to Art was actuated by other than genuine love for it. 

We are told that the boy showed a wonderful talent with his 
pencil, and produced innumerable caricatures of his friends without 
ever requiring to erase a line ; and that he made the acquaintance of 
Israel, the son of Claude Henriet, chief painter to Charles III., and 
of Demange-Crocq, engraver and master of the mint to the Duke of 
Lorraine. He spent much of his time with them in their studios, 
where he must have frequently heard the art treasures of Rome de- 
claimed upon with enthusiasm. Towards the end of 1603 Claude 
Henriet died, and his son obtained leave to study in Rome. This 
circumstance must be considered as an epoch in the life of Callot—it 
seems to have thoroughly unsettled him. He, too, must see Rome, and 
as he could not accompany his friend Israel, he decided to follow him, 

It was early in the year 1604 when this boy of only twelve years 
set out on his journey for Italy on foot. His little store of money 
was soon exhausted, but he luckily happened ona band of wandering 
Bohemians which he joined, and he travelled with them as far as 
Florence. That he enjoyed the journey with his strange companions 
one can well imagine. What boy of high spirits would not have done 
so? But it is certain this experience made a life-long impression on 
him. Tothe end of his days he was fond of drawing beggars and 
tramps, and in four of his most interesting plates—those of “ The 
Travelling Bohemians” (engraved in 1622)—are recorded what were 
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no doubt his actual experiences of the journey. He has depicted a 
straggling procession of strangely dressed folk on foot and mounted 
on horseback. The beasts with ‘their heavy burdens, the women 
with their children, and the dogs, and men striding in front and at 
rear with long guns across their shoulders ; such a company was the 
very thing to delight Jacques with his dormant love of the bizarre. 
The idea of these rough wayfarers caring for and befriending this 
well-born child is delightful to entertain. Did he, we wonder, in 
return for their kindness amuse them at night by drawing droll 
figures and telling them of the wonderful things which he intended 
to do when in Italy? It is not difficult to imagine this strange 
company encamped round their night fire, their flame-lit faces big- 
eyed and open mouthed, such faces as he has drawn in his series of 
beggars, listening to the prattle of the boy, understanding little of 
what he says and less of what he draws—but always agape. 

On arriving at Florence he took leave of his friends in the follow- 
ing manner. He was noticed by an officer of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, who had come to see the Bohemians. On hearing the 
boy’s account of his strange adventures, and the object which 
prompted him to undertake the journey, the officer interested himself 
in the lad and set him to work under a painter named Canta-Gallina, 
who taught him the use of the graver. He soon began to produce 
work which bore a striking resemblance to his master’s, and made 
such rapid progress that after a few months study he quitted Florence 
for Rome, where he joined his friend Israel Henriet. Here his 
adventures came to an end for a time. He was recognised by a 
merchant from Nancy who had heard of his escapade, and was taken 
home to his parents. 

Jacques soon got tired of life in Nancy. Such adventures as he 
had experienced were enough to turn the mind of any lad ; he could 
think of nothing but Italy, and thither he started off one day on his 
second journey. He got as faras Turin, but as ill-luck would have 
it he chanced to encounter in the street his eldest brother, who 
happened to be doing business in that town. He was followed and 
once more carried back to Nancy. 

All these adverse circumstances, however, did not discourage 
Jacques. He was determined to study in Italy, and his father, who 
either saw the futility of thwarting him in his resolution, or was struck 
with the lad’s talents, consented to him joining the suite of a gentle- 
man whom the Duke of Lorraine was sending to the Pope, and he 
set out with them for Rome on December 1, 1609. At Rome he 
entered the studio of a painter and engraver, one Tempesta, under 
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whom his friend Israel was studying ; but soon afterwards, being in 
want of money, he was constrained to offer his services to a French 
engraver named Thomassin, in whose employment he spent some 
three years, engraving plates of such pictures as were then in vogue. 
At the end of which time, in December 1611, he returned to Florence 
in order to take lessons from Jules Parigi, a celebrated painter and 
engraver. Here he had the good fortune to receive the patronage 
of the Grand Duke Cosmo II. de Medici—a liberal benefactor of 
Art and Literature—who on seeing some of his plates, not only 
granted him a pension, but found him an apartment in his palace. 
After having executed a considerable number of engravings under 
Parigi, the greater part of which were copies, he decided to abandon 
such work and in future to depend entirely on his own imagination 
for designs. In taking to original work he gave up the graver for 
the etching-needle as more faithfully rendering the spirit and vivacity 
peculiar to his drawings. His probation was now over ; he was no 
longer an apprentice—he had been far from an idle one, and he soon 
began to reap the harvest of his labour. In what one might call the 
first-fruits of his genius, a series of plates entitled “ Caprici di varie 
figure” (published in 1617), he showed those characteristics so 
peculiar to his work and familiar to everyone who knows anything 
about his prints. M. Vachon, in his valuable study of Callot, thus 
admirably describes the “Caprices”: “ He reproduced with his 
biting satire the spectacle of the street-people, soldiers, officers, 
honest tradesmen and rogues, mandoline players, loiterers of the 
cross-ways and bridges, turnpike-keepers, cut-throats, buffoons and 
types of the Italian comedy, grimacing pantaloons, fops, coquettes, 
rope-dancers, duellists, peasants, and grand lords —besides horse-races, 
country scenes, &c. ‘The whole is picturesque, pleasing, original, 
and unforeseen ; designed with delicate fantasy, and picked out with 
a light touch.” 

Three years after the appearance of this wonderful work—during 
which time he was by no means idle—he published what many 
deem his masterpiece ; certainly it deserves to be looked upon as 
one of the most remarkable etchings ever produced, namely, “ La 
Foire de L’Impruneta.” This composition, which represents the 
fair held near Florence on St. Luke’s Day, in the piazza before the 
church of the Impruneta, was dedicated to Cosmo II. The plate 
almost defies description. Into comparatively a small space he has 
crowded a vast number of figures, the largest of which are small, 
the smallest microscopic ; there is, however, life and movement 
in every detail, each line is instinct with verve and vim, nothing 
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is laboured, the composition is a unity conceived and executed in a 
style which leaves nothing to be desired. In one corner of the plate 
we see a mountebank show on a raised platform—where a fellow is 
performing a trick to an admiring crowd of country-folk, with a 
serpent curled round his arm. In another corner is represented a 
booth thronged with hungry and thirsty people, which displays 
a vast assortment of delicacies. Here come in two falconers, 
one carries the bird on his wrist, while the other drives the dogs 
before him. People are flocking‘in from all quarters—here is a grand 
chariot, heavily laden, and drawn by four horses, a man is hanging on 
behind the chariot in the fashion of the street-boys of to-day—here a 
man and woman, riding pillion, have evidently just arrived from the 
country. There are all manner of amusements and merry-makings 
—dancing, feasting, drinking, gaming, and shows ; and a variety of 
booths, many of which are under canvas awnings. Such a plate 
shows at a glance how the people enjoyed themselves in Callot’s 
time, and has a distinct historical interest as well as being a 
remarkable specimen of etching. Cosmo II. showed his appreciation 
of the print by presenting Callot with a gold chain, the same which, no 
doubt, he is represented as wearing in Van Dyke’s celebrated portrait 
of him in the heyday of his fame. 

Fortune now smiled on Callot. He was patronised by the 
grandest people in Florence and honoured and courted by the 
fashionable. He was not, however, the man to rest content. At 
this time, when his society was so much sought after, he was 
more prolific in his work than ever. Yet every design bears 
evidence of care and the stamp of originality. 

On the death of Cosmo in February 1621, Callot was affected by 
the changes which immediately followed. The Regency found it 
expedient to reduce expenses, and began doing so by suppressing 
the pensions which had been conferred by the late Duke. Callot 
and a large number of artists similarly situated decided to leave 
Florence, and he to return to his native place. But while in Florence 
it occurred to him to try for the purpose of etching with aquafortis, a 
varnish used by the makers of lutes, which rapidly dries and hardens; 
he was quick to recognise its advantages over the softer kinds then in 
vogue, and its importance to his particular style of work, namely, of 
working in pure line and of obtaining the effect of light and shade by 
increasing or diminishing the thickness of the line as necessity 
demanded, and of avoiding cross-hatching. ‘This style has of course 
been widely imitated, not only byetchers, but by engravers. He carried 
a quantity of the varnish to Nancy, and is said to have been the first 
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to use it for etching. At home once more he threw himself into his 
work with redoubled energy. In 1622 he produced “ Les Balli,” 
“Les Gobbi” (or the Hunchbacks), two series of marvellous gro- 
tesques ; “Les Gueux,” a series of mendicants ; which, with “ Les 
Bohémiens,” remind one of his early experience in the caravan ; and 
“Les Massacres des Innocents,” comprise the chief work of this 
busy year. 

He produced in 1623 “Les Figures Variées,” an interesting 
collection of leaves from his sketch-book ; also “‘ Les Caprices de 
Nancy,” a second series of grotesque figures, in no respect less 
remarkable than the first. The fertility of his imagination and the 
accuracy of his observation were indeed extraordinary in so readily 
finding material for this second collection. In 1625, at the age of 
thirty-three, Callot married Catherine Kuttinger, a young lady who is 
said to have been descended from a noble family of Marsal. They 
had no children. 

His reputation had by this time spread over all Europe. The 
heir-apparent of the Low Countries commanded him to design a 
plate of the taking of Bréda by the Marquess Spinola. The story 
that he visited Brussels to collect material for this work is borne out by 
the fact that at the Albertine in Vienna there are preserved a number 
of sketches which he made of the scene of action, and in one of them is 
a group at the side of the drawing where Callot has represented himself 
at work, surrounded by a number of soldiers, who are watching him 
with interest. This gigantic plate of the Siege of Bréda, comprising 
six sheets, each measuring about 55 inches by 47, occupied him 
for many years, and was not published until after his death. It is a 
marvel of accuracy and detail, and displays minutely all the houses, 
monuments, and fortifications, as well as the topography of the 
situation. During his visit to the Low Countries, Callot made the 
acquaintance of Van Dyke, who painted his portrait. 

He visited France in 1628, and Louis XIII. commissioned him 
to design the Sieges of Rochelle and Ré, which he went to Paris to 
engrave. He here executed, among other things, his celebrated 
“Vues de Paris” and “ Passage de la Mer Rouge.” He also dis- 
covered his old friend, Israel Henriet, who was now engaged as an 
engraver as well as a printseller and publisher. Callot did not fail 
to do him a good turn ; henceforth we find many of his designs 
etched by son amy Israel. 

Callot returned to Nancy after leaving Paris, just before a terrible 
calamity fell upon his native place. Richelieu, who had long been 
wishing to make war upon the Duke of Lorraine, furnished himself 
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with an excuse in the secret marriage of Gaston, brother to Louis XIII., 
with Margaret, sister to Charles IV. On August 26, 1633, the army 
of the King raised the siege before Nancy, and a month later, in 
consequence of a treaty made between Charles IV. and Richelieu, 
for the occupation of the capital of Lorraine by the French King for 
four years, Louis XIII. made his entry into Nancy. According to 
Felibien, the King sent for Callot, and requested him to represent 
his new conquest, as he had done the Siege of La Rochelle, but 
Callot begged to be exempted from such a task as a native of 
Lorraine, who did not wish to do anything contrary to the honour 
of his prince or his country. The King accepted his excuse, and 
said that the Duke was very happy in having such faithful and 
affectionate subjects. But Callot, on overhearing some courtiers 
speaking of his failure to oblige his Majesty, responded with much 
firmness that he would rather cut off his thumb than commemorate 
the dishonour of his country. The King, far from allowing 
Callot to do himself any such violence, treated him with great 
kindness, and, in order to keep him in France, offered him a pension 
of 1,000 crowns if he would attach himself to his service. But while 
Callot assured the King that he would always be happy to work for 
him, he declined the offer, as he had no desire to leave his native 
place. However, notwithstanding Callot’s declaration that he could 
not quit Nancy, he seems to have gone to Florence in this same year. 
He was in bad health, and the distressing state of poverty and 
unhappiness to which Lorraine was reduced, doubtless aggravated 
his illness. 

To the student of French history and morals in the early years 
of the seventeenth century, the works of Callot are invaluable. 
The tragic series of ‘“‘ Les Grandes Miséres de la Guerre” (which he 
produced during this year) is perhaps the most eloquent chronicle, 
the most vivid record that we possess of the unspeakable horrors 
attendant in those days on war in general, and in particular on the 
war which ravaged and laid waste his own beloved Lorraine. Con- 
temporary writers have described how the prosperity and beauty of 
that country, that “ wonder of Nature and Art,” was reduced through 
the folly of Duke Charles to a horrible desert. One has but to turn 
to these plates to realise how deeply this misfortune had sunk into 
Callot’s heart ; they speak for themselves ; as of all great works of 
art, comment upon them is superfluous. But one cannot help 
observing the absolute temperance which governs his treatment of 
this, a subject so excusably lending itself to exaggeration. It is 
sufficient to admit that he had a very fine sense of the beautiful, a 
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remarkable conception of the fantastic and humorous, and a great 
capacity for interpreting them. Above all, he possessed an unerring 
grasp of proportion. If the “ Horrors of War” shows Callot at his 
best, it must not be forgotten that it only exhibits one side of an 
extraordinarily versatile genius. He has immortalised the age in 
which he lived, he has succeeded in doing what few chroniclers 
have achieved, namely, that of making his own time an absolute 
reality to us. 

His life was now drawing to a close. To the following year 
belong “ Les Fantaisies,” another series of grotesques. One of the 
last things that he produced was his celebrated “ Tentation de Saint 
Antoine,” dedicated to the Duke de la Vrilliére. This monstrous 
conception is one of the most fantastic of his whole work, and 
is perhaps for that reason accounted a treasure by collectors. 
It exhibits all the old wealth of his imagination and the cunning of 
his touch, and pathetically testifies to the immaturity of his death, 
which took place on March 24, 1635, in his forty-third year. He 
was buried in the Cloister of the Cordeliers at Nancy. 

It has been of course impossible in this short sketch to describe 
in detail all the more important of Callot’s compositions, much 
more to give the names of his minor pieces. Besides separate 
plates and series, he executed a quantity of illustrations and titles 
for books, coats of arms, portraits, jousts and tournaments, and 
funeral processions ; the number of his prints amounts to over 
1,400. His industry was extraordinary ; it was his habit to make 
rapid sketches of everything of interest that struck him to serve for 
future use : he would often execute several drawings for the same 
plate before he was satisfied with the arrangement of his subjects. 
It has been stated that four different designs have been seen of his 
“Tentation de Saint Antoine.” And he found time, too, for the 
study of the great masters; Lucas van Leyden is said to have 
served him in good stead, also the works of Diirer and Leonardo 
da Vinci; but his sketch-book, which is preserved in the Albertine, 
shows that he studied the work of Holbein deeper and longer than 
that of anyone else—it contains no less than eight copies of the 
“Dance of Death.” 
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A FEW SUPERLATIVES. 


ANY people deal largely and rashly in superlatives, and 

seldom moderate their views to just proportions, but it may 

be interesting to give a little budget of optimist opinions from various 
persons of more or less celebrity. 

It is only right to begin with Love, and this is what Mr. T. 
Hardy says of it in three phases: ‘ New love is brightest, and long 
love is greatest ; but revived love is the tenderest thing known upon 
earth ;” and all the world knows Coleridge’s beautiful lines, which a 
thousand repetitions have not withered into commonplace : 

He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 


He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 


Of beauty of character Mr. R. D. Blackmore says: “The purest 
and grandest beauty (far beyond that of the fairest flower, and high 
above Nature’s noblest work) is of the mind and soul, that labour 
to enlarge our humble course ; by no defiance, or heroism, or even 
conscious teaching ; but by patience, cheerfulness and modesty, 
truth, simplicity, and lovingkindness.” 

The same eloquent writer tells us that “ the happiest of mankind 
is he who does what he likes, and yet works hard.” And who will 
not agree with Mr. Blackmore in claiming Captain Robinson Crusoe 
as the grandest of all rovers ? 

Emancipated women will hardly subscribe to the dictum of Miss 
Brightwell, the biographer of Mrs. Opie, that “The proudest and 
dearest reward of woman is the approbation of a husband at once 
the object of her respect and love.” 

Still fewer will agree with the judgment of the Zdinburgh Review 
in 1806, that Mrs. Opie’s “ Adeline Mowbray” is ‘‘ perhaps the most 
pathetic and the most natural in its pathos of any fictitious narrative 
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in the language.” And who knows anything now of Pomfret, the 
most popular English poet during part of the eighteenth century ? 

Mr. Walter Thornbury, on the other hand, will win more consent 
to his opinion that the “Essays of Elia” are “the finest ever written.” 

How many actresses have deserved such superlative eulogy as 
Kitty Clive? Mrs. Kitty Clive, says Fielding, was “the best wife, the 
best daughter, the best sister, and the best friend” ; ‘‘and the words,” 
continues Mr. Austin Dobson, “are more than mere compliment; 
they appear to have been true. Madcap and humourist as she was, 
no breath of slander seems ever to have tarnished the reputation of 
Kitty Clive, whom Johnson—a fine judge when his prejudices were 
not actively aroused—called in addition “the best player that he 
ever saw.” Happy Kitty! Surely she deserves beatification. 

Curwen, in his “ History of Booksellers,” gives us five interesting 
superlatives: “Jeffrey, the greatest English critic of all time, and 
the most eminent Scottish lawyer of the day.” ‘Sydney Smith, the 
wittiest man certainly of his century.” “De Quincey’s ‘Opium 
Eater,’ filled with the weirdest fancies and the loveliest word- 
pictures in our literature.” ‘ Edward Irving, by far the greatest 
orator and most eloquent speaker of our later times ;” and, lastly, 
“Dandy Cruikshank, who maintained that he himself was the 
handsomest man in England.” 

Charles Kingsley was rather given to the éssimus ; here are a few 
specimens: “ The most wonderful'female head I ever saw yet from 
the hand of man—the head of the Virgin in that great triptych of 
Koloff’s, the ‘ Adoration’ at Coln.” ‘The most ravishingly beautiful 
glen scenery I ever saw—the bed of the Iss-bach.” ‘The finest 
green walks in England—Trinity Walks, Cambridge.” “The cleanest 
people the world has ever seen—the Romans.” “The vastest pile 
of stone I ever saw—that terrible fortress at Avignon which the 
Holy Fathers of mankind erected to show men their idea of 
paternity. A dreadful dungeon on a rock. Men asked for bread, 
and they gave a stone, most literally.” ‘A country destined to be 
the greatest in the world—America.” “There is one thing more 
glorious and precious than the whole material universe—and that is 
woman’s love.” ‘The most awful and beautiful thing I ever saw— 
the Falls of Montmorency on the St. Lawrence.” Of Kingsley 
himself it is said that “‘the dearest and most lasting friendship of 
his life was with R. C. Powles, Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, 
Oxford.” 

How surprised we should have been had not the versatile Professor 
Blackie considered Greek the noblest of all languages. 
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From Macaulay a very large assortment of bests, biggests, and 
greatests might be culled ; a few will suffice. ‘William Pitt was 
the greatest master of the whole art of parliamentary government 
that has ever existed, and the most powerful subject in Europe 
before he was twenty-five.” ‘The Task,’ incomparably the best 
poem that any Englishman then living had produced.” ‘The 
greatest work of Dryden was the last, the ‘Ode on Saint Cecilia’s 
Day.’ ” 

In the second series of “ Obiter Dicta,” we have two notable 
critical awards ; in the first Matthew Arnold is quoted, saying that 
Emerson’s Essays are the most valuable prose contribution to 
English literature of the century. 

Yet we remember that Archbishop Whately could not sufficiently 
ridicule Emerson and what the Archbishop (quoting from Bishop 
Copleston) called “the magic-lanthorn school.” 

The other example from Mr. Birrell touches Pope and Milton. 
“To say that the ‘ Rape of the Lock’ is the best mock-heroic poem 
in the language is to say nothing ; to say that it is the best in the 
world is to say more than my reading warrants ; but to say that it and 
‘ Paradise Regained’ are the only two faultless poems of any length 
in English is to say enough.” 

Some readers will surely say more than enough. 

The mention of Pope recalls his famous lines on Bacon in the 
“‘ Essay on Man” : 


If Parts allure thee, think how Bacon shin’d, 
The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind. 


And, notwithstanding our enforced admiration of Bacon’s great 
powers of mind, we can but sorrowfully admit that Pope’s epigram- 
matic characterisation is correct: Archbishop Whately says, justly 
enough, that “all the attempts made to vindicate or palliate Bacon’s 
moral conduct tend only to lower, and to lower very much, the 
standard of virtue. He appears but too plainlyto have been worldly, 
ambitious, covetous, base, selfish, and unscrupulous. And it is 
remarkable that the Mammon which he served proved but a faithless 
master in the end. He reached the highest pinnacle, indeed, to 
which his ambition had aimed ; but he died impoverished, degraded, 
despised, and broken-hearted.” 

It was handsome, clever John Gibson Lockhart who, writing to 
the Murray of 1825, called Byron “the most remarkable man and 
poet of our time” ; and Thorwaldsen told Hobhouse that Byron’s 
was the finest head he ever had under his hand. A few years later, 
in 1832, B. Disraeli, also writing to Murray, gave his opinion that 
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* Anglomania” was the best farce in the French language. Dean 
Stanley will hardly be contradicted in his assertion that Hooker is 
the most majestic of English divines, and it would require special 
knowledge of an uncommon kind to controvert the statement of Dr. 
Smiles, that Brougham’s epitaph on Watt is beyond comparison the 
finest lapidary inscription in the English language. 

Mr. W. H. Pollock treats us to a very dashing dictum as to 
burlesques. ‘Rebecca and Rowena” towers not only over 
Thackeray’s other burlesques, excellent as they are, but over every 
other burlesque of the kind ever written. Its tastes, its wit, its 
pathos, its humour are unmatchable ; and it contains some of the 
best songs of a particular kind ever written—songs worthy indeed to 
rank with Peacock’s best. 

It was the sober and laborious Southey who said that Maria del 
Occidente, the authoress of a forgotten work called “ Zophiel,” was 
“the most impassioned and most imaginative of all poetesses, a most 
interesting person of the mildest and gentlest manners.” Had 
Southey been asked to write in a lady’s confession book he would 
have recorded his belief that the most delightful bird is the nightin- 
gale and the violet the sweetest flower. He might, too, have found 
space to record of himself, as he elsewhere recorded, that ‘a healthy 
body, an active mind, and a cheerful heart are the three best boons 
Nature can bestow, and God be praised,” says Southey, “no man 
ever enjoyed them more perfectly than myself.” 

Miss Bertha Thomas claims that George Sand was the most 
remarkable woman that had made herself heard of in the literary 
world since Sappho, and it is noteworthy that Ellesmere, in Sir Arthur 
Helps’s neglected book “ Realmah,” praises “ La Petite Fadette” as 
the prettiest story he had ever read. We remember Mrs. Browning’s 
sonnets to George Sand, apostrophising that “true genius, but true 


woman” ; 
While before 
The world thou burnest in a poet-fire, 
We see thy woman-heart beat evermore 
Through the large flame. Beat purer, heart, and higher, 
Till God unsex thee on the heavenly shore 
Where unincarnate spirits purely aspire ! 


’Tis over a quarter of a century ago since Mr. Blackmore 
courageously termed the first Lord Lytton the greatest writer of his 
age. What does Mr. Christie Murray say tothis? From “ Realmah” 
we gather two more superlatives. First, “the greatest of sentimental 
writers has brought before us the miseries of imprisonment by repre- 
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senting vividly the wretchedness of one single prisoner.” Next, the 
poetical assertion that “perhaps a starlight night is the greatest 
instructor that is permitted, otherwise than in revelation, to address 


mankind” ; 
A fiery throb in every star, 
Those burning arteries that are 
The conduits of God’s life afar. 


If any one is tempted to ask what is harder than the hardest, Mr. 
Blackmore has the answer ready, for, says he, “the baobab is the 
hardest of all things to kill, but a harder is Hope in the heart of a 
young and good man.” In thesame poetic strain he assures us that 
in the wings of the pratincole (a kind of plover) Nature has furnished 
the swiftest of all embodied speed. 

Mr. Archibald Clavering Gunter has a good word for “ Ouida,” 
for he calls “Two Little Wooden Shoes” “ perhaps the most pathetic 
story ever written.” 

Miss Mathilde Blind asserts that “‘ George Eliot ” was the greatest 
realist, and ‘“‘ George Sand” the greatest idealist of her sex ; and Miss 
Braddon dubs Scribe the airiest and most delightful of modern 
dramatists. 

Admirers of Mr. George Moore, and they are many, will be 
interested to know that he considers, or did consider four or five 
years ago, that “ Anna Karenina” is the greatest novel ever written. 

Charles Reade said that Sydney Smith was the wisest as well as 
wittiest man of his day, and that the Americans are the vainest and 
most generous nation in the world. 

Dickens was ever enthusiastic in his prepossessions, but many will 
agree with him that the “ Vicar of Wakefield” is the most delightful 
of all stories, and that actors form the most generous profession in 
the world, even if they question his opinion that Macready was the 
greatest of all actors. His appreciation of art was not of a high 
order, but some may like to know that he considered Tintoretto’s 
“ Assembly of the Blest,” at Venice, to be, take it all in all, the 
most wonderful and charming picture ever painted. He had, how- 
ever, one wholesome dislike: ‘ Beware of fresco!” he exclaims ; 
“ sometimes (but not often) I can make out a virgin with a mildewed 
glory round her head, holding nothing in an indiscernible lap with 
invisible arms.” He exulted in Washington Irving’s captivating 
laugh, “the brightest and best he had ever heard.” 

Mr. Froude assures us that the most beautiful composition which 
had appeared in English prose up to 1537 was that body of practical 
divinity, published under orders from Henry VIII., called “The 
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Bishops’ Book ; or, the Institution of a Christian Man,” but this is a 
judgment to be taken cum grano. 

Leigh Hunt avers that Fletcher’s “ Faithful Shepherdess” is the 
chief pastoral play in our language, though we can hardly think it 
ought to have been such, considering what Shakespeare and Spenser 
have shown that they could have done in this Arcadian region. 

Dr. Smiles need fear no contradiction when he calls Moliére the 
greatest of French comedians, but hardly carries us with him when 
he pronounces Racine to be the greatest of French poets and 
dramatists, for many will go with Mr. Andrew Lang and avow that 
they do not care for the elegant plays of M. Racine. 

Mr. Birrell, in his “ Essays about Men, Women, and Books,” 
does not hesitate to call Swift the greatest Englishman of his time, 
“for,” he says, “to call him an Irishman is sheer folly.” In the 
same work De Quincey is with justice termed the most accomplished 
rhetorical writer of our time. 

Not a few people take interest in Red Indians, and they will be 
glad to know that the best book about them which Mr. Andrew 
Lang ever came across is called “ A Narrative of the Captivity and 
Adventures of John Tanner,” which was published at New York in 
1830. We have also to credit Mr. Lang with the opinion that 
Malory’s is the best of all romances, and he has lately reminded us 
that Coleridge defined poetry as the best words in the best order. 

George Borrow may be pardoned for any ultra-enthusiasm about 
gipsies, and he affirms that “the race of the Rommany is by nature 
perhaps the most beautiful in the world ; and amongst the children 
of the Russian Zigani are frequently to be found countenances to do 
justice to which would require the pencil of a second Murillo.” The 
lovely and accomplished Countess Tolstoy of his day was, he says, 
a Zigana by birth, once one of the principal attractions of a 
Rommany choir at Moscow. 

The name of Borrow reminds us that he was deemed by some 
who knew him to be the handsomest of his day, though that vivacious 
Quakeress, Caroline Fox, thought him a tall, ungainly man. 

Young Benjamin Disraeli writes to Murray from Edinburgh, 
September 21, 1825: “I never preconceived a place better than 
Edinburgh. Itis exactly what I fancied it, and certainly is the most 
beautiful town in the world.” Canon Benham, the well-known 
“Peter Lombard” of the Church Times, considers Winchester High 
Street the most picturesque thoroughfare he knows, at home or 
abroad. 


Visitors to Holland will wish to test the verdict of Mr. H. M. 
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Doughty, that Apeldoorn is the finest village in the Netherlands, and 
will look with interest at the radiant glass windows of St. Jan at 
Gouda, noble works of art with which no stained glass Mr. Doughty 
ever saw is comparable. No inhuman creatures, limbed like skeletons 
with corpse-like countenances and monstrous feet, such as fribbly 
little fallers-down before ecclesiastical old clothes feebly affect to 
admire, but figures of God-created men and women, healthy and 
beautiful, painted in colours glorious beyond compare. 

About praises Naples as “‘la ville la plus remuante de l’Europe,” 
and the local proverb says, ‘‘ Vedi Napoli e poi mori,” an equivoque 
meaning “See Naples and die,” but also, “See Naples and then 
Mori,” the latter being, it is said, a little town not far off. Mrs. 
Minto Elliott, in her “Roman Gossip,” opines that the mountain 
district between Siena and Rome is the grandest and loveliest in 
Italy—little changed since the Etruscans spread art and civilisation 
in Umbria and on the sea-shore of Liguria. Opinions notoriously 
vary as to the part of England which affords the best scenery. 
Constable, “the Handsome Miller,” as he was called in his youth, 
declared the Hadleigh district of Suffolk to be the most beautiful in 
England. Surely a pardonable pious opinion. Mrs. Opie, another 
East Anglian, considered St. Michael’s Mount, Cornwall, to be the 
greatest sight, and perhaps one of the most unique in Europe. 
According to so good a judge as Mr. Pater, Auxerre is the prettiest 
town in France. 

A lawyer has told us that “Absalom and Achitophel” is the 
greatest satire in our language ; and, according to Lord Jeffrey, the 
most perfect translation of a Latin classic into English is Sotheby’s 
version of the “Georgics.” If we have forgotten Pomfret, what can 
we say of Crashaw? Yet this is what the Rev. G. Gilfillan says of 
Crashaw’s “ Music’s Duel”: “ Let our readers read the whole, and 
they will agree with us that they have read the most deliciously-true 
and incredibly-sustained piece of poetry in probably the whole 
compass of the language.” A French critic avers that Persius’ 
sail Virtutem videant intabescantque rclicta — 
is “le plus beau vers moral que l’antiquité nous ait légué.” 

We are all familiar with the “ best hundred books ” controversy, 
and with Sir John Lubbock’s list in his essay ‘On the Choice of 
Books.” Southey, a veritable he//uo librorum, said that, if his library 
were reduced to a dozen books, it would contain Shakespeare, 
Chaucer, and Milton; Jackson, Jeremy Taylor, and South ; Isaac 
Walton, Sidney’s “Arcadia,” Fuller’s “Church History,” and Sir 
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Thomas Browne. What a wealthy and well-stored mind would that 
man have, what an inexhaustible reservoir, what a Bank of England 
to draw upon for profitable thoughts and delightful associations, 
who should have fed upon them! More to the point is Mr. Birrell’s 
assertion that the volumes with which every man of ordinary literary 
taste would wish to be familiar can only be numbered by thousands. 
By the way, perhaps the hundred books idea arose from a sentence 
in a notable passage in “ Realmah,” scorning the people who find 
life dull: “What, dull! when fyou have travelled over so few 
minds, and have not read the hundred great books of the world.” 
Oddly enough Sir John Lubbock, writing of “The Value of Time,” 
quotes part of the striking passage, but omits the reference to the 
hundred great books of the world. One can hardly imagine what 
would become of a reading man deprived of all beoks, although a 
frivolous bard has said of man : 

He may live without books—what is knowledge, but grieving ? 

He may live without hope—what is hope, but deceiving ? 

He may live without love —what is passion, but pining ? 

But where is the man who can live without/dining ? 

Not every one will acquiesce with Mr. S. Smith, M.P. for Flint- 
shire, in the statement that Wales is the most religious part of the 
United Kingdom ; but were we to begin chopiner théologalement, we 
should soon sink into a dreary Malebolge far removed from the 
pleasant land of optimism, and from Voltaire’s “best of all possible 
worlds.” 

The opinions more or less of wise men as to what is best in any 
region of letters, or art, or nature,”must always have a certain value ; 
but when we come to compare the “ doctorisms of the doctors,” we 
find a pleasant diversity which gives us good heart to form our own 
little ephemeral conclusions. Conclusions of to-day opening the 
door, perhaps, to confusion of to-morrow, teaching us, as Montaigne 
says, that “tous jugements en gros sont lasches et imparfaicts,” and 
leading us to sympathise with the humour of the worthy Begum 
Saumarooz, who, seeing the general welter of diversities and un- 
certainties in the doctrines with which she was plied, resolved to take 
Heaven by storm, and so gave bountiful largess to Mohammedans, 
Roman Catholics, and Protestants alike. 

JAMES HOOPER. 
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BOILEA UV, 


I. 


ICTOR HUGO, in the year 1829, prefaced ‘ Les Orientales ” 
with a manifesto in favour of free Art, similar, though not 
nearly equal in length, to the one he had prefixed to his “Crom- 
well” in 1827. He denied the right of criticism to inquire why 
the poet had chosen a particular subject—had ground a certain colour 
—gathered from a certain tree—drawn from a certain source. 

Is the work good or is it bad? 

In that question lay the whole domain of criticism. Such was 
his pronouncement. And in the word ouvrage he implied, perhaps, 
more the workmanship than either the motive or the effect of the 
performance. 

There was something at first sight very taking in this aphorism ; 
it had an air of simplicity, of candour, and it contained an element 
of undeniable truth. But reflection soon showed that the dictum 
was imperfect in more than one direction. It took no notice of 
selection—a most important process in art ; it was indistinct as to 
the tribunal entitled to decide on merit or demerit ; and it did not 
recognise in received opinions some of the authority of experience. 

The claim for art that its field embraces all that exists in nature 
has led to some of the worst faults of realism. Art Aas to exclude— 
anyone can plainly see—parts of nature from her réferoire. A breach 
of the tacit prohibition would raise an indignant outcry : the civil 
arm would be expected to interfere. And with regard to all unusual 
subjects, the question should be carefully considered whether they 
are suitable for description. Disregarding this duty, Zola has done 
much to damage his really splendid capacity. 

Then, as Victor Hugo did not appeal to the suffrages of the 
learned, or of those who professed to have collected rules from the 
ancients, it may be presumed that he left the verdict as to the good- 
ness or badness of a work to the general public. If this was so, he 
was really following in the footsteps of those very lawgivers for whom 
he admitted a sincere contempt. 

For with the exception of some restrictions apparently arbitrary, 
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and others that had grown out of mere custom, the rules laid down 
were severally backed by a sanction. If, said the Solons of art, you 
lengthen out details, you will weary ; if you venture on certain inci- 
dents, you will shock—-you will disgust ; if truth to nature is pushed 
to servile imitation, you will repel. 

But weary whom? disgust whom? repel whom? Why, clearly 
the ordinary reader, for whose benefit Hugo claimed exemption from 
all rules. So that if the critics had made a mistake, it lay in suppos- 
ing that sufficient experiments had already been tried, and sufficient 
evidence been accumulated, to show beforehand and without danger 
of error, what would be acceptable and what offensive to the public 
appetite. To Hugo’s question addressed to the legislators—Why 
should I obey your rules ?—the answer might have been, They are 
not our regulations, they are laws engraved on tables of stone by 
Time himself. In war, in politics, in religion you allow authority 
to the voice of experience, and why not do the same in literature? 

Moreover, Hugo seemed to have overlooked or, perhaps, had not 
cared to remember, that part of the task of the critics had been to 
denounce bad writers, whose productions the public did not really 
relish, but which in the face of fashion—the vogue and feverish 
partisanship—it was unable, without guidance and support, to reject. 

Hugo himself would have agreed to the condemnation of the 
charlatan poets, though he would not acknowledge the rules for 
breach of which they were punished. 

As the conflict in which the so-called romantic school was about 
the middle of the French restoration period engaged had for its object 
theabolition of restriction, artificiality, convention, and other obstacles 
to the flow of free thought and free song, it happened that Boileau, 
most of whose writings were in imitation of classical models, and 
whose “ L’Art Poétique” was a sort of codification of laws held to be 
existent, came to be looked upon as the leader of the hostile camp, 
and the very embodiment of all that was antiquated, academical, and 
ineffective ; the forger of the chains which had weighed down French 
poetry during the years from the Sun-king to Louis XVIII. 

And so, in the preface already quoted, Hugo proceeds to say : 
“ Other nations extol the names of Homer, Dante, Shakespeare. We 
put forward that of Boileau.” Certainly, if any responsible critic 
ever placed Boileau on the same footing with the three giants men- 
tioned, the opinion was not less than preposterous. At the same 
time, it would be difficult to pick out any other French poet, before 
the present century, worthy to be mentioned in the same breath with 
Homer, Dante, and Shakespeare. 
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Hugo, although he selected Boileau as the chieftain of the party 
against whom he declared war, was well aware that Boileau had 
peculiar merits of his own, and was not responsible for the title of 
arbiter which had been bestowed upon him. And the brilliant 
romancist was tco just not to testify as much. In the notes to 
“Cromwell ” he had already put down : “ We shall always be ready to 
pay homage to this Nicolas Boileau—this rare and worthy genius— 
this Jansenist of our poetry.” The professors of rhetoric, he indi- 
cated, were to blame for the foolish adulation Boileau neither 
claimed nor valued. 

But many of Hugo’s followers, though agreeing with him that 
Boileau, the legislator, was the arch-enemy of literary freedom, did 
not feel, or at any rate express, any admiration for Boileau the poet. 
And it has ended, according to modern estimation, in a writer once 
so highly valued, occupying much such a place in French literature 
as Gottsched does in German literature, who, though a man of 
undoubted energy and devoted to the advocacy of the Gallic school, 
appears to have been as wholly destitute of creative faculty as of a 
sufficient excellency of style to embalm a single sentiment for the 
benefit of posterity. 

Although the revolutionists of Charles X.’s reign deprecated and 
despised the terms classical and romantic, and though it may be 
conceded that the words were neither exhaustive nor final, still they 
served to indicate with some degree of clearness two opposite sets of 
opinions. The dispute, as far as poetry is concerned, seems to lie in 
the question whether a writer who, provided with a not difficult 
metrical form capable of musical, if sometimes monotonous effects, 
can illustrate his chosen subject with brightness, wit, and fancy ; and 
supply pictures of material nature permeated with a graceful rhetoric, 
rather than with any deep sympathy called forth by nature herself ; 
whether such an one can be admitted to the same brotherhood as a 
poet who has a faultless ear for the niceties of metrical variety ; who 
always sings rather than says what he wishes to convey ; whose eye 
rests like a lens on the object attracting his attention ; whose voca- 
bulary is rich, coloured, and free ; who is master of the gift and the 
passion of lyrics ; and who seems at times possessed by a spirit 
breathing exuberant life into his language ? 

If the question thus put is deemed long-winded, and condensa- 
tion insisted upon, we must boldly reduce the matter to this: Are 
those who can write lyrics, and those who, though otherwise endowed, 
cannot, to be both considered poets? ‘The answer should, in the 
interests of freedom, be a strong affirmative. 
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Catholicity of taste surely increases our sources of enjoyment, 
though it is true that exclusiveness intensifies admiration, or the 
expression of it. Pope is not Coleridge—is not Shelley, of course. 
But he is exceedingly well worth reading. And it is falling back on 
old restrictions, to deprive ourselves of pleasure because the poet 
who could gratify us in one direction would be found wanting if 
tried in another. Pope had no lyric power whatever, but on his own 
harpsichord he was charmingly vigorous, lively, and entertaining. 
And his admirers might urge that it is possible to conceive of a poet 
nursed in the Elizabethan traditions, and possessed of ear, of colour- 
sense, and of music, who yet could not sustain a line of thought, could 
not draw a character, relate an incident, or indeed, express an 
opinion without distorting emphasis. 

Boileau was not Malherbe ; but he was ingenious, amusing, and 
witty, constantly appealing to reason and common sense ; inten- 
tionally bitter as the stimulant of a tonic, rather than as a result of 
peevishness ; and, in many ways, well fitted to guide the judgment 
of the general reader. It is proposed, most briefly, to show the 
circumstances under which Boileau wrote, and the nature of what he 
produced. 


II. 


THE associations of Boileau’s life were almost entirely confined to 
that ancient part of Paris, the [le de la Cité. It was in the little 
Rue de Jérusalem, hard by the Palais de Justice, that he was born in 
1636. Exactly opposite was a house occupied later on, in 1694, by 
Maitre Arouet, whose illustrious son, known as Voltaire, first saw the 
light there in that same year. In the very room where Boileau made 
his bow to this world, the celebrated satire, “La Ménippée,” had 
been elaborated by its secret authors, one of whom, Jacques Gillot, 
was owner of the house. He was councillor-clerk to the Parlement 
of Paris, and canon of the Sainte-Chapelle. This man dying, left 
his two houses, the one he occupied in the Rue de Jérusalem, and 
another at no distance, to his nephews Tardieu. The elder nephew 
was a criminal magistrate of some distinction, but so miserly in his 
habits, that, abetted by his sister of equally penurious tastes, the 
couple gained a disastrous reputation. ‘This evil fame reaching at 
length the dangerous classes, brother and sister were assassinated in 
the night by thieves in search of hidden treasure. The younger 
nephew was a canon of the Sainte-Chapelle, and succeeded to 
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the house occupied by the late Canon Gillot. Contrary to the 
regulations, this ecclesiastic let his principal apartment, and it was 
taken by Gilles Boileau, registrar of the council of the great Chamber. 
The poet was the fifth child of his father’s second marriage; a 
marriage not approved of by the Boileau family, for Anne de Nicllé 
was the daughter of a law officer of low degree. There were eight 
children by the first marriage, and the second wife was quite a girl whilst 
the registrar was forty-six, so that the element of imprudence was not 
wanting ; but Gilles Boileau looked on the pretty face of his bride 
and forgot the future in the happy present. The poet Boileau lived 
almost all his life within the precincts of the Courts; he drew 
the characters in his satires and epistles from people moving around 
him ; the scene of his famous mock-heroic poem was laid in and 
near the Sainte-Chapelle, and in his decay, when he finally deserted 
the familiar buildings surrounding the Palais, it was only to take up 
his residence in the cloisters of Notre-Dame, so that he had not to 
leave his native island of the Seine. 

In 1638, at the infantile age of one year and four months, Nicolas 
had the great misfortune of losing his mother, who died in child-bed. 
This event had, doubtless, a great effect upon his future. As his 
years passed on, his naturally genial disposition remained unnurtured 
by female tenderness, and his acute sense of the ridiculous having no 
encouraging direction given to it, he became silently observant, and, 
in a measure, saturnine. As a child he was badly treated, entrusted 
to a harsh nurse at his father’s little country box at Crosne, and 
greatly neglected. There were, however, round this small tenement, 
a garden and two closes of meadow-grass, greatly delighted in by 
the boy whenever he could get his liberty. His predilection for 
these enclosed fields led to his nickname of “ Despréaux,” a title by 
which in his lifetime he was almost as well known as by his patrony- 
mic, and to which, in modern journalistic days, he owes the accident 
of having been divided into two poets. 

It is interesting to record that the house at Crosne still exists, 
opposite the church ; and the more so as no traces whatever are left 
of the Rue de Jérusatem and its neighbouring houses and passages. 
The improvements of Napoléon III. did much to alter the scene : 
the devastations of the Commune rendered even identification of the 
Sites scarcely possible. At the early age of seven, Nicolas was placed 
at the Collége d’Harcourt, and introduced to the unwholesome 
dieting too common in French schools of that day. The coarse 
vegetable food produced after a time an attack of stone, for which 
in his eleventh year he underwent an operation, so unskilfully per- 
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formed as to cause him inconvenience for life. It is not necessary to 
go into a question much discussed, as to whether this mishap 
induced him to remain a bachelor; but it may be mentioned that 
the evidence that this was so is wholly unsatisfactory. From the 
Collége d’Harcourt he was removed to the Collége de Beauvais. 
Here he read romances and poetry, and such Latin classics as 
suited his particular tastes—Horace, Juvenal, Persius, and the like ; 
but he did not distinguish himself, taking away little but mental 
caricatures of his tutors, and only sufficient scholarship to convey to 
him the merit of the poets he determined to imitate. It may here be 
stated that though even in his full maturity he complained of a 
difficulty in finding rhymes, he, from an early age, was greatly 
addicted to versifying, so that to a certain extent he may be said, 
like our own Pope, to have lisped in numbers. On leaving the 
College, Nicolas was expected to study law, and, to give a practical 
turn to his labours, he was installed in his father’s office. Here he 
slumbered over his jurisprudence, as he had done before over his 
Cicero, and though his father insisted upon his obtaining a license 
as an advocate, he never had the smallest aptitude for his profes- 
sion, and indeed migrated to the Sorbonne to try his luck with 
theology. But in 1657 his father died, and this event entirely 
changed the course and aim of the future poet’s life. The worthy 
registrar passed away under the complete impression that he was 
leaving behind him in Nicolas an amiable incompetent. And 
Nicolas was afraid of his father,—saw little of him till the evenings, 
when indisposed by fatigue for intercourse. And yet the father 
would have been tickled and gratified by his son’s wit, whilst the 
growing satirist might have profited by the anecdotes of the registrar, 
who was much at Court—was one of the hundred gentlemen of the 
King’s chamber, considered himself a success with ladies, and 
to the last preserved the moustache of Louis XIII.’s day, and had 
his head dressed @ /a Royale. Jéréme Boileau, the eldest son of the 
first marriage, succeeded his father as registrar, and was good enough 
to receive his three half-brothers—Gilles, Jacques, and Nicolas—into 
his house, situated in the court of the Palais de Justice. Madame 
Jéréme, though a perpetual annoyance, formed a valuable model for 
the nascent satirical powers of Nicolas. She was meddlesome, ill- 
tempered, always finding fault, and one of those indefinite invalids, 
whose complaints being nervous, supply them with the excuse for 
sudden seizures, when their presence chances to be needful. She 
tortured her husband and probably drove him to gambling, whilst the 
servants were so frequently discharged, that the house seemed always 
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in the hands of strangers. The imaginary diseases were attended to 
by a doctor, Claude Perrault, who played into the woman’s hands ; 
and who for this, and for bleeding the poet himself in the foot to 
cuse a difficulty in breathing—a treatment which did not relieve the 
chest, but produced lameness—was subjected to a series of sarcasms 
and epigrams for the rest of his life. 

Gilles Boileau, who had an appointment in the Hotel de Ville, 
was fond of versifying, and displayed some wit, if also insufficient 
skill ; and Jacques, a canon of the Sainte-Chapelle, must needs 
indulge in a similar amusement, but only with the result of being 
laughed at. Gilles was clever enough to discern in the poetical 
attempts Nicolas soon began to make, a genius of which he became 
exceedingly jealous. Cramped ina garret, and with few opportunities 
of seeing society, it was astonishing to what good purpose Nicolas 
turned the materials lying near his hand. He began to form a 
gallery of portraits for future use, in which he introduced, first and 
foremost, his sister-in-law, Madame Jér6me ; then the poor miserable 
wretches named Tardieu, brother and sister mentioned before ; the 
eccentric barber, Lamour ; the canons of the Sainte-Chapelle ; many 
oddities about the Courts; and his own relatives, the gambling Jéréme, 
and the addled man of letters, Gilles, with the minor writers, who, not- 
withstanding the latter’s incapacity, came to flatter and ask favours 
from him. 

After many specimens in the nature of studies of what he could 
do, Nicolas in 1660 completed his first satire ; and in 1666 he was 
ready with six more, which he published, prefaced by the “ Discours 
au Roi.” 

The years of youth were not likely to have passed away with one 
possessing a lively imagination, without adventures of a tender 
description ; and accordingly some such are met with, the most 
serious of which was an attachment the poet formed for Marie de 
Bretonville, the niece of one of the Sainte-Chapelle canons. His 
affection was reciprocated ; but means were wanting, and the canon 
strongly recommended Boileau to turn his thoughts in a different 
direction, continue his theological studies, and finally take orders. 
The lover obeyed so far that he approached the church near enough 
to obtain a small sinecure, but as he could not give up the idea of 
Marie, he was conscientious enough to refuse to retain the benefice. 
Whilst hopes were dormant, but not extinguished, the canon died, 
and Marie rather heartlessly, as Nicolas thought, entered a convent. 
The dream was over; but its memory remained, and the poet 
—accidentally passing remembered scenes associated with the affair 
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—wrote some lines, which Lambert set to music, and secured for 
them an ephemeral success. 
The refrain was touching enough, and may be roughly rendered 


thus : 
Why sigh for one whom time could faithless prove, 
Hast thou forgotten, heart, I’ve ceased to love? 


If Boileau was not altogether fortunate in love, he was singularly 
blessed in the matter of friendship. Three most distinguished men— 
Racine, Molitre, and La Fontaine—were at one time his constant 
companions. From 1662 to 1666, the four cronies formed a sort of 
club, though Boileau was indeed the host, and provided an apart- 
ment in the Rue de Colombier, at the entry of the Faubourg St. 
Germain, for their meetings. Jéréme’s house was rendered unsuited 
for social enjoyment by the presence of Madame Jéroéme. Literature 
was of course most fully discussed—interchanges of wit and fancy 
were constant—whilst proposed productions were often read and 
criticised. Boileau, perhaps, in the matter of composition was the 
least able of the four, but still by quickness of thought, by force of 
character, and firmness of judgment he quite held his own ; and indeed 
appears to have been often looked upon as the leading mind. To 
be so valued by such men is of itself a testimony of the highest 
value to the intellectural power of the satirist ; and even those who 
cannot find pleasure in Boileau’s writings must admit that the 
capacity of the man is independently established. M. Nisard con- 
sidets that the meetings in the Rue de Colombier add great interest 
to the “Art Poétique.” He sees in the manual, if it may be so called, 
more than the work of one superior mind. It is a declaration of 
the literary faith of a grand age. The doctrines had been thoroughly 
thrashed out (as appears by the traditions floating down to the 
present day ') by mental forces representing the tragedy, comedy, 
fable, and satire of the age. In the general society of the world, 
Boileau was, perhaps, not especially calculated to shine. His youth 
had been passed in taciturnity and observation. He was rough in 
manner, and a little eager and peremptory in stating his opinions. 
Still, on the breaking up in 1666 of the circle he had formed, chiefly 
owing to a coldness between Racine and Moliére, Boileau seems to 
have visited at distinguished houses—at that of Madame Plessis- 
Guénégaud ; at the Hétel Lesdiguiéres, where the Cardinal de Retz 
lived in retirement with his niece ; and both at the town residence 
of M. de Lamoignon, president of the Parlement of Paris, and at 
his country place at Baville. 

1 See also La Fontaine’s Psyche. 
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Nine of the Epistles appeared between 1669 and 1675, and 
twenty years later, the remaining three. ‘“L’Art Poétique” was 
finished in 1674, and the four first books of the “ Lutrin ” date also 
from the same year. 

In 1679 Boileau lost his brother Jéréme, and the event necessi- 
tated his seeking another abode. He took refuge with his nephew, 
M. Dongois—whom he always termed “ my illustrious nephew ”—for 
Dongois’ office of Chief Registrar of the Parlement led to his giving 
himself great airs. Voltaire in his lines, called an “Epistle to 
Despréaux,” recorded : 

With your nephew Dongois I lived as a child ; 
A cit by imagined importance beguiled. 

The house of the Chief Registrar was very dull, but it was in the 
court of the Palais de Justice, and that locality was always a magnet 
to Boileau. However, in the course of time, Dongois’ daughter 
married and came to live with her father, and this arrangement 
ultimately drove the poet away, though he held out for a year or 
two. At last, in 1685, he bought a house and garden at Auteuil, a 
village now famous among French racing men, Here for awhile he 
amused himself with repairs and embellishments, and took especial 
delight in his flowers. But his health, which had always been bad— 
for he suffered extremely from asthma—broke down without hope of 
permanent recovery. He became very deaf and lost his voice. In 
the embarrassments caused by his illness—though he did not give 
up his country house—he lived principally in the cloister of Notre- 
Dame, changing, however, his apartments more than once. Next, 
perhaps, to his favourite court of the Palais, the shadow of the great 
church most pleased him, as awakening recollections of earlier years. 
It is recorded that the house at Auteuil, though containing pictures 
and bijoux, was never very clean ; and the poet—himself neglectful 
in dress and care of his person—was thought to be much in the 
hands of friendly but self-willed servants. His garden, however, 
was carefully kept up. 

Boileau was well off. He had embarked his patrimony in the 
city of Lyons’ loan, which investment he was exceptionally permitted 
to retain, when others had to give up their claim. The King also 
assisted him in various ways, and he was appointed historiographer 
in company with Racine. His deafness prevented his attending 
Court much, but Racine explained matters to the authorities. Indeed, 
Boileau was not fitted for Court. He had already horrified the 
courtiers by making a severe remark about Scarron—the former 
husband of Madame de Maintenon—in the King’s presence. 
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At length he was persuaded to give up Auteuil, and retire alto- 
gether to the cloister precincts; and there at last, overwhelmed with 
disease, he died in the May of 1711. He was appropriately buried 
in the Sainte-Chapelle, which had been the centre of his most 
cherished associations all his life. 

For a satirist he had seen but little of the world; but he made 
the best use of his opportunities, such as they were. His health 
reduced all enjoyment to very simple pleasures, but his nature was 
bright and cheerful, when not oppressed with pain or darkened by 
low spirits. He had attached friends, and his kind heart prompted 
him to many benevolent actions. His judgment was sound and the 
atmosphere surrounding him sane and rational; and however 
opinions may differ as to his poetry, his name will remain among 
those of the distinguished men of France. 


III. 


ALTHOUGH the satires of Boileau were largely suggested by what 
had been effected in that direction by the ancients—indeed, the 
subjects of some were directly taken from writings that have come 
down to us—yet he managed to make them perfectly original. The 
outlines were Latin, but the details entirely French. His versifica- 
tion and general style were considered extremely good. The 
following opinion of M. Demogeot may be held to express the 
estimate formed by the fairest judges. After remarking that Boileau 
had apprehended and emphasised the most vital character of the 
national taste—namely, a raillery founded on intelligent good sense ; 
and after declaring that the ancient French spirit of Villon and 
Marot had been ennobled by the language of the classics, and the 
elegant niceties of the age of Louis XIV., so that Boileau’s real 
position was that of a bourgeois of Paris in the grand gallery of 
Versailles, he adds: ‘ His criticism was clear, simple, accessible to 
all; negative rather than suggestive, reducing the principles of art to 
those of common sense. It was piquant, full of raillery and delicate 
malice, and enlivened by personalities. In truth, it delivered its 
precepts in imperishable verses, brilliant alike from imagery and 
pregnant meaning; and condensing what was desired to be said 
into proverb-like expressions, to be received without remonstrance, 
and remembered without difficulty.” 

Of Boileau’s earlier satires, four were literary ; and the others, 
against bad writers, kept the reader amused with unexpected sallies ; 
though the objection applies to some of them which has been urged 
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against the “ Dunciad,” that they have resuscitated for a second witty 
extinction names on which oblivion had already set her seal. Their 
author lived to indite the frigid diatribes, scarcely to be called satires, 
on “L’Honneur” and “L’Equivoque;” and the attack on women, which 
was so resented ; though it is simple justice to say that it was not an 
attack on women in general, but on disagreeable women—no attempt 
being made to depict a good woman, except in a wretched compliment 
to Madame de Maintenon. 

The writings of Boileau are, of course, well known to everyone 
who has studied French literature, but the romancists have succeeded 
in discrediting him to this extent, that a tyro on opening his pages 
would expect him to be dull. But dull is what he never is; and a 
few lines from the opening of the sixth Satire are here offered in 
translation, with the sole object of showing how brightly the satirist 
goes off at once into his subject, and exhibits his national vivacity 
with a happiness which shows no trace of effort : 

The air is filled with cries — good heavens! what now? 
Does bed in Paris mean, not rest but row? 

And what fell demon, full of spiteful wiles, 
Collects all neighbouring cats upon the tiles ? 

I am fit to spurn the couch I longed to press, 
All hell seems loosed to compass my distress. 

O hark ! that roar a tiger might have roared — 
A child’s scream next, and then a mixed discord. 
And that’s not all, the squeaking mice and rats 
Swarm round me, by arrangement with the cats ; 
More pertinacious in the night obscure, 

Than that day-pestilence—L’Abbé de Pure. 


This last line contains a hall-mark of the author; nothing pleased 
him more than the sudden introduction of a personality. One of his 
first hits was devised in the same manner : 


Plain French for me, whatever is the vogue ; 
I must call spade a spade, and Rolet—rogue. 


Of the extract which has just been Englished above, it might 
perhaps be said that the subject necessitated a not unpleasantly 
flippant style. But Boileau could lead off an argument on a grave 
subject, with the same light touch. The following may be taken asa 
representation of the commencement of his eighth Satire, addressed 
to the theologian Morel : 


Of all the animals that fan the sky, 
Tread on the earth, or in the waters ply, 
From Paris to Peru, Rome from Japan, 
The silliest of the lot is surely—man. 
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What ! you will cry, worms, emmets from the heap, 
A creeping mite that scarcely lives to creep ; 
Bulls chewing grass, and goats the prickly tree, 
More wise than man ? 

Yes, so it seems to me. 
This view perplexes, doctor, your good soul. 
O’er nature man, you say, has large control ; 
Woods, fields, and herds are all to him assigned, 
And reason dominates his pliant mind. 


*Tis true ; he Aas been trained in reason’s school, 
And hence he figures as—the biggest fool. 


The “Art Poétique” falls next under notice, and it labours, at the 
very outset, under the disadvantage of being an attempt to teach that 
which is unteachable, except to the specially endowed.'!' For what 
are called the rules of poetry are mostly founded on a careful observa- 
tion of the causes of success in the productions of those who wrote 
often without rules, and were, indeed, making the laws rather than 
following them. But still, as a codification of directions for amusing 
and instructing the general reader, suggested by a study of what had 
previously amused and instructed, the metrical treatise may be 
considered an advance on anything that had appeared before. And 
when the circumstances are considered—the tone of the epoch, and 
the necessity, or, at any rate, the great temptation a writer in 
Boileau’s position was under not to run counter to the opinions of 
the Court, the catholicity and toleration exhibited in his estimates of 
French poets are, at the lowest, respectable. 

The author would not extend his sympathies very far back ; he 
did not profess to admire the startling irregularities of medizval 
imagination ; he was not beguiled by 4s magots de la Chine; and 
therefore, when we find him admitting that Villon was the first to 
disentangle the confused art of the old romance-writers, and recom- 
mending an imitation of the elegant badinage of Marot, whilst equal 
praise was given to the same poet’s ballads, triolets, rondeaux, and 
the rest, we can scarcely withhold approval of such impartiality. 
Some of the rules laid down in Boileau’s code seem arbitrary, as 
we have said before, and others carry no authority except that of 
custom ; yet, on the whole, reason, good taste, and good sense form 
the basis of the legislation, and much which is there enunciated was 
true in Homer’s age, and will be true till that period arrives (which 
may Heaven long delay!) when science shall extinguish poetry as 


1 Genius can be educated. Keats was first taught wrong by a friend; and his 
style, afterwards, purified by the old masters. 
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superfluous, not to be proved by experiment, and contributing 
nothing to the physical benefit of mankind. 

In gauging the value of the “ Art Poétique,” it must not be for- 
gotten that French poetry was, and in some measure continues to 
the present day to be, highly artificial. The laws of French prosody 
have only to be examined to prove that usages remain for which it 
would be difficult to assign a reasonable cause. If the great cory- 
pheus of the romantic movement of the Bourbon restoration and of 
1830, Victor Hugo himself, had been an Englishman, he might have 
been claimed by the Elizabethan votaries on account of his lyrical 
power alone. But yet he deliberately chose to write many pieces 
which are distinctly in the manner of Pope. They are didactic, 
argumentative, full of wit and brilliant character-drawing, but, sub- 
mitted to a metrical system, frequently producing a mechanical rise 
and fall, are governed strictly by the old rules as to rhymes, and 
could not be read out aloud effectively, without a certain mono- 
tonous sing-song, recalling the cadences to be heard in such a 
Mohammedan school as Decamps would have loved to paint. And 
one point more. The French language itself has, during the century 
now ending, been rendered far more pliable and elastic than it was in 
Boileau’s time. The efforts of Gautier, Musset, Baudelaire, Banville, 
and others have largely unfolded its capabilities, and have made 
effects possible which were never contemplated before. Indeed, the 
danger now seems to be lest freedom should exempt even from the 
restrictions of grammar. 

To tbe English the mock-heroic poem of the “ Lutrin” will 
always be interesting, as having admittedly suggested Pope’s immortal 
“Rape of the Lock.” It was by style and character-sketching alone 
that Boileau succeeded in making a hit. Our own poet was much 
more fortunate in his theme; it lent itself most readily to graceful 
affectation, and the machinery of the sylphs was admirably fitted to 
harmonise with the tone of trivial foppery and delicate banter 
adopted. Boileau’s subject, on the contrary, was as heavy as the 
wooden reading-desk which supplied it. The removal of a piece 
of church furniture from a place where it was deemed incon- 
venient ; a dispute between rival authorities as to the wisdom of the 
step ; and, finally, a pelting-match between them, where the missiles 
were books—these incidents afforded little opening, indeed, for 
graceful merriment. The personifications, too, of Discord, &c., are 
tiresome ; but the introduction of the fantastic hairdresser, Lamour, 
was a happy thought. Boileau had long had him in his eye, and 
secured him for the puppet-show at last. It may be truthfully said 
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that the “ Lutrin,” after all, is interesting, and the ironical atmosphere 
well sustained ; and this is equivalent to saying that its author suc- 
cessfully compassed a four de force. Voltaire assigned a higher place 
to the Epistles of Boileau than to his Satires, and this judgment has 
been acquiesced in by the later critics. Both style and thoughts are 
in their full maturity, and if there is less sparkle there is a richer 
flavour. The Epistles are twelve in number, of which three are 
addressed to the King. The first of these panegyrics (for, of 
course, they are that) is a dignified assertion of the poet’s own 
position. He declines to follow the servile herd, who were never 
tired of exaggerating the royal victories ; he could not successfully 
compete with them, and he boldly reminds the King that the con- 
quests of peace are more lasting than those of war, and that his 
real claim to glory must be founded on the internal advancement 
of his country, and the happiness of his people. He had to inter- 
weave, naturally, some subtle compliments, and, it is said, made his 
fortune by the last fourteen lines. The King commended them 
highly, and made the happy remark that he would have praised them 
more if Boileau had praised himself less. 

The piece was written in the year 1669; but alas! for poor 
human nature—in 1672 the poet indited another epistle to his 
monarch, in which the conqueror was exalted in terms which would 
have been exaggerated if addressed to Julius Cesar. But he over- 
did it, and in at last reaching the unhappy line where he bepraised 
Louis for of crossing the Rhine, he roused the ridicule of Europe, 
which found fit expression in the laughter of our English Prior. 

The Epistles, however, to M. de Lamoignon, to Racine, to the 
Marquis de Seignelai, and to his own poetry, well deserve careful 
perusal, and show the pacified satirist at his wisest and his best. 
His familiar address to his gardener at Auteuil has much charm, and 
though, of course, suggested by Horace’s lines, “Ad Villicum 
suum,” yet the turn of thought is entirely Boileau’s own. This 
faithful old servant was named Antoine Riquet (the spelling is 
doubtful) ; he was greatly attached to his master, and long survived 
him. The poet contrasts the steady toil of the gardener with his 
own inconstant inspirations and his varying success in recording 
them. He conjectures that Antoine considers himself much the more 
industrious and useful of the two, but assures him he would cut a 
very poor figure as a literary man. These home-spun English lines 
may give an idea of the turn of humour : 


Of me and you, amidst these beds, I see 
You think yourself the more employed to be ; 
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But both your notions and your speech would change, 
If for two days alone, a labour strange, 
Instead of gardening, were upon you laid, 
And in your hand a pen and not a spade. 

To have to polish writings, Tony mine, 

And without sinking, build the noble line 

On common subjects ; turn me out a rose 

Or glowing pink, where now the thistle grows, 
The knowledge must be also yours to grace 

A rustic theme, and its dull parts efface ; 

So that the piece may please the witty town, 
Or at the palace gain a brief renown. 


When worn and faint Tony again appears, 
Thought staining more than all the freckling years, 
I hear him cry : Give back my hoe and rake, 

I'd level acres and less trouble take. 


In direct epigram, Boileau was not strong; the best that has 
come down to us is too plain-spoken for modern ears ; though it is 
right to say that the broad jest was one he usually avoided carefully. 

But he could express himself, if occasion called for it, with 
slaughtering smartness. 

We all know Matthew Arnold’s enjoyment of what Heine said 
regarding the opponents of Napoléon, that they came to bad ends, 
the German professor especially remaining the German professor. 
But surely the following is not bad and somewhat in the same vein? 
Boileau, writing to a military friend in 1676, commences: “ There is 
a physician living in Paris named Perrault, a notorious opponent of 
health and good sense; but, to be sure, an intimate friend of 
M. Quinault.” This was a neat instance of two birds wounded by 
one stone. 

There is no wish to claim for Boileau the position of a great 
poet ; he was not that by any means. At the same time, he must 
certainly rank as a representative man of his epoch. The contempt 
which the romancists have thrown upon him might lead an unguarded 
English reader to class him with Blackmore of the eighteenth, or 
Tupper of the nineteenth centuries. But such an estimate would 
do great injustice to Boileau’s French gaiety, to his wit and his 
intellectual perceptions. Posterity very properly claims to judge for 
itself ; but some weight must surely be given to the opinions of the 
acknowledged immortals of the age of Louis. And they did not 
disdain to accord him their companionship ; nay, they were willing 
to recognise his guidance, and submit to his judgment. 

J. W. SHERER, 
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THE TURKS IN BOSNIA. 


HE accession of Mohammed II. to the Turkish throne in 1451 
was the beginning of a new era forthe Balkan peoples. Since 
the battle of Kossovo the Sultans had been content to allow the 
Serbs the shadow of independence under “Despots” of their own, 
while Bosnia had bought off invasion by a tribute, more or less 
regularly paid, according to the vicissitudes of the Ottoman power. 
But the new Sultan resolved to bring the whole peninsula under his 
immediate sway, and lost no time in putting his plans into execution. 
The capture of Constantinople startled the whole of Christendom, 
and the great victory of Hunyady before the walls of Belgrade was 
small compensation for that hero’s death. There was no one left 
to champion the cause of the Balkan Christians, who were still 
occupied with their own miserable jealousies. Bosniaks and Serbs 
were disputing the possession of the frontier towns, which the Kings 
of Hungary had long ago made an apple of discord between them, 
and Duke Stephen of the Herzegovina was invoking the aid of the 
Turks at the very moment when all religious and racial enmities 
should have been silenced in the presence of the common foe. But 
it has been the misfortune of the Balkan peoples to have, like the 
Bourbons, learnt nothing and forgotten nothing in their centuries 
of suffering. They have never learnt the lesson of their mutual 
jealousies, and have never forgotten their historic aspirations from 
which those jealousies spring. Even in our own day, if the Austrian 
were to cease to rule in Bosnia or the Turk to be driven from 
Macedonia, the quarrels of rival creeds and rival races would be 
renewed. Nothing is sadder to the friends of the Southern Slavs 
than their inability to sink their differences for a conimon object. 
The King of Bosnia in this extremity sought aid from the West 
of Europe. As an obedient son of the Roman Church, he had a 
right to expect the help of the Pope ; as a friend of the Venetians, 
he felt entitled to the support of the Doge. But he met with little 
response to his appeals. Venice, selfish as ever, was not anxious to 


embroil herself in Bosnian affairs, and the Pope contented himself 
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with proclaiming a new crusade, addressing the King as the “ warrior 
of Christ,” and promising him “a glorious victory,” in which no one 
else seemed desirous to share. Under these circumstances Ostojié 
had no alternative but to pay the tribute, which he had refused in 
the first flush of Hunyady’s victory at Belgrade. The one bright 
speck on the dark horizon was the possibility of the union of Bosnia 
and Servia under one ruler by the marriage of Stephen TomaSevic¢, 
eldest son of Ostoji¢, with the only daughter of the Servian “ Despot.” 
On the latter’s death in 1458, the King of Hungary acknowledged 
Stephen TomaSevié as “Despot” of all Servia as far as the river 
Morava, and it seemed for the moment as if the ancient jealousies of 
the two neighbouring States had been finally settled and a new 
bulwark erected against the Turks. But the aggrandisement of the 
Bosnian royal family only increased its responsibilities. ‘The impor- 
tant town of Semendria, which the “ Despot ” George Brankovié had 
founded on the Danube years before as a refuge from his enemies, and 
the two-and-twenty square towers of which still stand out defiant of all 
the ravages of Turks or Time, was strongly fortified, but its inhabitants 
regarded their new master, a zealous Catholic and a Hungarian 
nominee, as a worse foe than the Sultan himself. When Mohammed II. 
arrived at their gates they surrendered without a blow. The other 
Servian towns followed the example of Semendria, and in 1459 
Servia had ceased to exist as a State and became a Pashalik of the 
Turkish Empire. It was the turn of Bosnia next. But Ostojié was 
spared the spectacle of his country’s fall. Two years later he fell in 
an obscure quarrel in Croatia by the hands of his brother and his 
own son, Stephen Tomasevié, who succeeded to the sorry heritage of 
the Bosnian throne, of which he was to be the last occupant. 
Stephen, son of Thomas, lost no time in seeking the aid of the 
Pope against the impending storm. ‘I was baptized as a child,” he 
said through the mouths of his envoys, “and have learnt to read out 
of Latin books. I wish, therefore, that thou wouldst send me a 
crown and holy bishops as a sign that thou wilt not forsake me. I 
pray thee also to bid the King of Hungary to go with me to the wars, 
for so alone can Bosnia be saved. For the Turks have built several 
fortresses in my kingdom and are very friendly to the peasants, 
to whom they promise freedom; and the limited understanding 
of the peasant observes not their deceit, for he believes that this 
freedom will last for ever. And Mohammed’s ambition knows no 
bounds ; after me, he will attack Hungary and the Dalmatian 
possessions of Venice, and then march by way of Carniola and Istria 
into Italy, which he means to subdue ; even of Rome he ofttimes 
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speaks, and yearns to have it. But I shall be his first victim. My 
father foretold to thy predecessor and the Venetians the fall of 
Constantinople, and now I prophesy that if ye help me I shall be 
saved ; but if not, I shall fall, and others with me.” To this eloquent 
appeal, which so exactly depicted the position of affairs, the Pope 
replied by sending his legates to the coronation—the first and last 
instance of a Bosnian king receiving his crown from Rome. The. 
ceremony took place in the lovely citadel of Jajce, Hrvoje’s ancient 
seat, whither the new King had transferred his residence from 
Bobovac for greater security. The splendour of that day and the 
absolute unanimity of the great nobles in support of their lord cast 
a final ray of light over the last page of Bosnia’s history as a 
kingdom. ‘Tomagevié made peace with all his own and his father’s 
enemies—with the King of Hungary, with his step-mother, Queen 
Catherine, and with her father, the proud Duke Stephen Vuk¢ic¢ of the 
Herzegovina, now seriously alarmed at the advance of the Turks, who 
had placed a governor at Foéa and had carved what was called the 
“Bosnian province ” out of the district roundit. The King assumed 
all the pompous titles of his predecessors—the sovereignty of Servia, 
Dalmatia, and Croatia—at a time when he could not defend his 
own land, and made liberal grants of privileges to Ragusa at the 
moment when he was imploring the Venetians to grant him a castle 
on the coast as a place of refuge. 

The storm was not long in breaking. Mohammed IL., learning 
that Tomagevi¢ had promised the King of Hungary to refuse the 
customary tribute to the Turk, sent an envoy to demand payment. 
The Bosnian monarch took the envoy into his treasury and showed 
him the money collected for the tribute. “I do not intend,” he 
said, “to send the Sultan so much treasure and so rob myself of it. 
For should he attack me, I shall get rid of him the easier if I have 
money ; and, if I must flee to another land, I shall live more 
pleasantly by means thereof.” So the envoy returned and told his 
master, and his master vowed vengeance upon the King. In the 
spring of 1463 he assembled a great army in Adrianople for the 
conquest of Bosnia. Alarmed at the result of his own defiant refusal 
Tomagevié sent an embassy at the eleventh hour to ask for a fifteen 
years’ truce. Konstantinovi¢, a Servian renegade, who was an eye- 
witness of these events, has fortunately preserved the striking scene 
of Mohammed’s deceit. Concealed behind a money-chest in the 
Turkish treasury, he heard the Sultan’s two chief advisers decide 
upon the plan of campaign. ‘“ We will grant the truce,” said one of 
them, “and forthwith march against Bosnia, else we shall never take 
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it, for it is mountainous, and besides, the King of Hungary and the 
Croats and other princes will come to its aid.” So Mohamined 
granted the envoys the truce which they desired, and they prepared 
to return and tell the good news to the King. But early next day the 
eavesdropper went and warned them that in the middle of the next 
week the Turkish army would follow on their heels. But they 
laughed at his tale, for they believed the word of the Sultan. Yet, 
sure enough, four days after their departure, Mohammed set out. 
One detachment of his army he sent to the Save to prevent the 
King of Hungary from effecting a junction with the Bosniaks, while 
the rest he led in person to Sjenica, on the Bosnian frontier. His 
march had been so rapid and so secret that he encountered little or 
no resistance, until he reached the ancient castle of Bobovac, which 
had stood so many a siege in Bosnia’s stormy history. The fate of 
this old royal residence was typical of that of the land. Its governor, 
Prince Radak, had been converted by force from the Bogomile faith 
to Catholicism. He could have defended the fortress for years even 
against the great Turkish army, if his heart had been in the cause. 
But he was, like so many of his countrymen, a Bogomile first and a 
Bosniak afterwards. On the third day of the siege he opened the 
gates to Mohammed, who found among the inmates the two envoys, 
whom he had so lately duped. Radak met with the fitting reward of 
lis treachery. When he claimed from Mohammed the price for 
which he had stipulated, the conqueror asked him how he could 
keep faith with a Turk when he had betrayed his Christian master, 
and had him beheaded. The giant cliff of Radakovica served as the 
scaffold, and still preserves the name, of the traitor. 

The fall of the virgin fortress filled the Bosniaks with dismay. 
At the news of Mohammed’s invasion, Stephen TomaSevié had with- 
drawn with his family to his capital of Jajce, hoping to raise an army 
and get help from abroad while the invader was expending his 
strength before the walls of Bobovac. But its surrender left him no 
time for defence. He fled at once towards Croatia, closely followed 
by the van of Mohammed’s army. At the fortress of Kljué 
the pursuers came up with the fugitive. The secret of the King’s 
presence inside was betrayed to the Turks ; and their commander, 
anxious to avoid a lengthy siege, promised TomaSevi¢ in writing that, 
if he surrendered, his life should be spared. The King relied upon 
the pardon and gave himself up to Mohammed’s lieutenant, who 
brought him as his prisoner to the Sultan at Jajce. Meanwhile, the 
capital, like the King, had thrown itself upon the mercy of the 
conqueror, and thus, almost without a blow, the three strongest 
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places in Bosnia had fallen. TomaSevié himself helped the Sultan to 
complete his conquest. He wrote, at his captor’s direction, letters 
to all his generals and captains, bidding them surrender their towns 
and fortresses to the Turk. In a week more than seventy obeyed his 
commands, and before the middle of June 1463 Bosnia was a 
Turkish Pashalik, and Mohammed, with the captive King in his train, 
set out for the subjection of the Herzegovina. But the “heroic 
Herzegovina” offered greater obstacles to the invader than “lofty 
Bosnia.” Against those bare limestone rocks the Turkish cavalry 
was useless, while the natives, accustomed to every cranny of the 
crags, harassed the strangers with a ceaseless guerilla warfare. Duke 
Stephen and his son, who in better days had wasted their energies in 
civil war, now joined hands against the common foe, and Mohammed, 
after a fruitless attempt to capture his capital of Blagaj, withdrew to, 
Constantinople. But before he left he resolved to rid himself of 
that encumbrance, the King of Bosnia, who could now be no longer 
of use to his conqueror. Mohammed was bound by the solemn 
promise of his lieutenant to spare his prisoner’s life. But, as soon as 
his wishes were known, a legal excuse was invented for his inexcus- 
able act of treachery. A learned Persian in his camp, Ali Bestami 
by name, pronounced the pardon to be invalid because it had been 
granted without the previous consent of the Sultan. Mohammed 
thereupon summoned Tomasevi¢ to his presence on the ‘“‘ Emperor’s 
meadow,” near Jajce, whereupon the lithe Persian drew his sword, 
and, with a spring in the air, cut off the head of the last Bosnian 
King. According to another version, TomaSevi¢ was first flayed 
alive. By the command of the Sultan, the fe/va, in which Ali 
Bestami had composed the captive monarch’s sentcnce, was carved 
on the gate of Jajce, where as late as the middle of the present 
century could be read the words, “The true believer will not 
allow a snake to bite him twice from the same hole,” an allegory by 
which the pliant Persian strove to excuse his master’s treachery by 
representing his victim as the traitor. The body of Tomasevi¢ was 
buried by order of the Sultan at a spot only just visible from the 
citadel of Jajce. In 1888 Dr. Truhelka, the distinguished archzo- 
logist and custodian of the museum at Sarajevo, discovered on the 
right bank of the river Vrbas the skeleton of the King, the skull 
severed from the trunk just as history had said, with two small silver 
Hungarian coins, current in Bosnia in the fifteenth century, on the 
breast-bones. When the present writer visited Jajce, he found the 
skeleton set up in the Franciscan church there—a sad memorial of 
Bosnia’s past greatness. 
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Thus, after an existence of eighty-seven years, fell the Bosnian 
kingdom. Mainly by the faults of her people and the mistakes of 
her rulers, medizval Bosnia lost her independence. The country is 
naturally strong, and under the resolute government of one man, 
uniting all creeds and all classes beneath his banner, might have held 
out, like Montenegro, against the Turkish armies. But the jealousies 
of the nobles, and the still fiercer rivalries of the Roman Catholics 
and the Bogomiles, prepared the way for the invader, and when he 
came the persecuted heretics welcomed him as a deliverer, preferring 
“the mufti’s turban to the cardinal’s hat.” This lesson of Bosnia’s 
fall is full of meaning for our own time, and those who meditate on 
her future destinies should not forget her past mistakes. She is 
perhaps the best and the saddest example of what boundless mischief 
religious persecution can accomplish. 

Bosnia had entered upon her four centuries of submission to the 
Turks. Her King was dead, his consort and his stepmother, Queen 
Catherine, in exile, and his people at the mercy of the conqueror. 
Many of them were enlisted in the Turkish corps of janissaries ; 
many more fled to Croatia, Istria, and the Dalmatian towns ; a few 
took to the mountains, like the more or less mythical hero Toma, 
the Robin Hood of the Bosnian ballads, and lived as brigands and 
outlaws ; most of the Bogomiles embraced the faith of Islim, and 
became in the course of generations more fanatical than the Turks 
themselves, It seemed as if they would be left in sole possession of 
the land, but the earnest appeal of a Franciscan monk induced 
Mohammed to grant the Christians the free exercise of their religion 
and thus stay the tide of emigration from the country. But, though 
Bosnia could not defend herself, the Turks were not allowed un- 
disturbed possession. Matthias Corvinus, King of Hungary, had 
been outwitted by the rapid march of Mohammed, but in the 
autumn of the very year in which Bosnia fell he set out to her 
rescue. The campaign was successful, and, aided by Duke Stephen’s 
heroic son and a Herzegovinian contingent, the Hungarians re- 
covered Jajce, Banjaluka, and about twenty-five other towns. Even 
the return of Mohammed in the next spring failed to secure the 
second surrender of Jajce. Such was the terror of the Hungarian 
arms that the mere report of the King’s approach made him throw 
his cannon into the Vrbas and raise the siege. Matthias Corvinus 
now organised the part of Bosnia which he had conquered from the 
Turks into two Duchies or Banats, one of which took its name from 
Jajce and the other from Srebrenik. Over these territories, which 
embraced all lower Bosnia, he placed Nicholas of Ujlaky, a Hun- 
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garian magnate, with the title of King. Thus, under Hungarian rule, 
two portions of the old Bosnian kingdom remained free from the 
Turks for two generations more, serving as a “ buffer State” between 
the Ottoman Power and the Christian lands of Croatia and Slavonia. 

The Herzegovina, which had repulsed the conqueror of Bosnia, 
did not long survive the sister state. The great Duke Stephen 
Vuktié died in 1466 and his three sons for a time held out against 
the Turks. But the two eldest were soon forced to take refuge at 
Ragusa, in all ages the haven of Bosnian and Herzegovinian exiles, 
while the youngest embraced the creed and entered the service of the 
conqueror. Underthe name of Achmed Pasha Hercegovié, or, “the 
Duke’s son,” he gained a great place in Turkish history, and after 
having governed Anatolia and commanded the Ottoman fleet, attained 
to the post of Grand Vizier. His name and origin are still preserved 
by the little Turkish town of Hersek, on the Gulf of Ismid, near 
which he was buried. Duke Stephen’s only daughter, whom we 
have mentioned as Queen Catherine of Bosnia, obtained a much 
more notable grave. Two years after the fall of the Herzegovina in 
1476, the luckless Queen died at Rome in the midst of a little 
colony of faithful Bosniaks, who had followed her into exile. In her 
last will she bequeathed to the Roman see the Bosnian kingdom, 
unless her two children, who had become converts to the Moham- 
medan faith, should return to the Catholic religion. She was laid to 
rest in the famous church of Ara Cceli on the Capitol, where a 
monument with a dubious Latin inscription still preserves her 
memory. 

All Bosnia and the Herzegovina, with the exception of the two 
newly formed Banas of Jajce and Srebrenik, were now in the hands 
of the Turks. On the death of Nicholas of Ujlaky the meaningless 
title of “King of Bosnia” was dropped, and his successors con- 
tented themselves with the more modest name of Ban, which had 
already been so familiar in Bosnian history. But the Turks did not 
allow the Hungarian viceroys undisturbed possession of their lands. 
Jajce became the great object of every Turkish attack, and against 
its walls the armies of Islam dashed themselves again and again in 
vain. But after the capture of the Banat of Srebrenik in 1520, it 
was clear that the doom of Jajce could not be long delayed. Two 
great feats of arms, however, shed lustre over the last years of the 
royal city. Usref, the Turkish Governor of Bosnia, who will always 
be remembered as the founder of the noble mosque which is the 
chief beauty of Sarajevo, had vowed that he would succeed where his 
predecessors had failed. So he collected a large army and invested 
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Jajce. But, finding force useless, he pretended to raise the siege, so 
as to take the place unawares. But Peter Keglevi¢, who was at that 
time its Ban, easily outwitted his crafty assailant. He bade the wives 
and daughters of the garrison sally forth and dance and sing—for it 
was the eve of a festival—on the “King’s meadow” outside the 
~ walls. Deceived by this feint, the Turks made a night attack upon 
the town. As they came near, they heard the sound of the gus/a 
and saw the feet of the maidens dancing in the moonlight on the 
green sward. The sight was more than they could bear. Casting 
their scaling ladders aside, they rushed upon the damsels instead of 
climbing the walls. At that moment Keglevi¢ charged at the head 
of his men, while at the sound of the cannon a second detachment, 
which he had sent out into the woods, attacked the besiegers in the 
rear. Even the women bore their part in the fight, and not a Turk 
left the field alive. Once again Keglevi¢ held his capital against the 
foe. Usref reappeared with a new army and laid siege to the city 
for a year and a half. Hunger began to make its appearance, even 
horse-flesh was unprocurable, and one mother threw her child into 
the Vrbas rather than see it die a lingering death ; it seemed as if 
4 the garrison must surrender or starve. But Keglevi¢é managed to 
despatch a trusty messenger to Buda-Pesth, where, in Count Fran- 
gepani he found a ready listener. Backed up by King Louis II. of 
Hungary and the Pope, he raised an army and relieved the town, 
after a great battle. Frangepani received from the delighted King 
the title of “Defender and Protector of the Kingdoms of Dalmatia, 
a Croatia, and Slavonia” in return for this signal service. But next 
i‘ year King Louis fell in the fatal battle of Mohdcs at the hands of the 
Turks, and from that moment Hungary was unable to protect her 
Bosnian outpost. Keglevié, weary of warfare and old in years, gave 
up the Banat of Jajce to King Ferdinand I., who put a German 
: garrison into the capital. But the German soldiers had had no 
experience of Turkish warfare, and their new commanders lacked the 
spirit of old Keglevi¢é. Usref saw that the moment had come to 
redeem his former failures. Hungary and Croatia were in the throes 
of civil war, and not a hand was stretched out to save the doomed 
city. A ten days’ siege by the allied forces of Usref and his colleague, 
the Vizier of Servia, was sufficient to make Jajce surrender. Banjaluka 
held out a little longer, and its brave Governor set fire to the town 
rather than give it up to the enemy. With its fall, in 1528, all 
Bosnia was in the possession of the Turks, and for the next 170 
years the German Emperors, who were now also Kings of Hungary, 
could make no effort to substantiate the old Hungarian claims to 
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the lands south of the Save. Bosnia served as the starting-point from 
which Turkish armies ravaged their adjoining territories, and 
until the Ottoman power began to wane at the end of the seventeenth 
century, the Hapsburgs had quite enough to do in defending their 
own land. 

Left to themselves, the Turks organised the conquered provinces, 
without however interfering with the feudal system, which had struck 
its roots so deep in Bosnian soil. A Turkish Governor, called at 
first by the title of Sandjak Beg and then by those of Pasha and Vad, 
represented the majesty of the Sultan, and moved his residence 
according to the requirements of Turkish policy. In the early days 
his seat was at Vrhbosna, round which the city of Sarajevo grew up ; 
but, as the Turkish arms advanced farther, Banjaluka was chosen as 
the official capital, while, when they receded at the close of the 
seventeenth century, the Pasha moved to Travnik, whence he issued 
his proclamations as “ Va/i of Hungary.” But, however high-sounding 
his titles, the Turkish Governor was often, as the Bosnian kings had 
been, the mere figure-head, while all real power was in the hands of 
the great nobles, who gradually became hereditary headmen or 
capetans of the forty-eight divisions of the province. So strong 
was their influence that they long resisted all attempts to transfer the 
Turkish headquarters from Travnik back to Sarajevo, and permitted 
the Pasha to visit the present capital only on sufferance and to remain 
there no more than forty-eight hours. It was not till 1850 that 
Omar Pasha put down all resistance and re-established the seat of 
government at Sarajevo, where it has since remained. But through- 
out the Turkish period the native aristocracy of Bosnia merely 
tolerated the Sultan’s representatives, of whom there were no less 
than 214 in 415 years, or an average of one every twenty months, 
and at times even flatly refused to obey orders from Constantinople 
itself. In a word, Bosnia under the Turks was an aristocratic 
republic, with a titular foreign head. 

The social condition of the country changed, indeed, very little 
with the change of government. The Bogomiles, who had formed 
the bulk of the old Bosnian aristocracy, hastened to embrace the 
faith of Islim upon the Turkish invasion. They had preferred to be 
conquered by the Sultan than converted by the Pope ; and, when 
once they had been conquered, they did not hesitate to be converted 
also. The Mussulman creed possessed not a few points of resemblance 
with their own despised heresy. It conferred, too, the practical 
advantage upon those who embraced it of retaining their lands and 
their feudal privileges. Thus Bosnia presents us with the curious 
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phenomenon of an aristocratic caste, Slav by race yet Mohammedan 
by religion. Hence the country affords a striking contrast to Servia. 
There the Mohammedans were never anything more than a foreign 
colony of Turks ; here the Mohammedans were native Slavs, men 
of the same race as the Christians, whom they despised. But, while 
the Bosnian nobles, henceforth styled Begs or Agas, according as 
they were of greater or less distinction, never forgot that they were 
Bosniaks, they displayed the customary zeal of converts, and out- 
Ottomaned the Ottomans in their religious fanaticism. On the one 
hand, they carefully preserved the heirlooms of their Bogomile fore- 
fathers, the Serb speech, and the old Glagolitic script ; on the other, 
they were keener in the cause of Islam than the Commander of the 
Faithful himself. The iron of Papal persecution had entered into 
their ancestors’ souls, and the legacy thus inherited influenced the 
whole future of Bosnia. The Turks were not slow to recognise the 
merits of these new allies. It soon became a maxim of state that 
“fone must be the son of a Christian renegade to attain to the 
highest dignities of the Turkish Empire.” In the long list of Pashas 
of Bosnia, we notice several who were called “the Bosniak” from 
their race. As early as 1470 we find mention of a native governor, 
Sinan Beg, who built the mosque at Cajnica, his birthplace. Just a 
century later a Herzegovinian renegade became Grand Vizier, and 
his successor was a member of the famous Bosnian family of Soko- 
lovi¢, to whom tradition ascribes the foundation of Sarajevo. The 
natural aptitude of the Bosniaks for managing their own country- 
men led the Sultans to choose their representatives from among 
them ; for, in a highly aristocratic community like Bosnia, the head 
of an old family enjoyed far more respect, even though he were poor, 
than an upstart foreigner, who had nothing to commend him but his 
ostentation and his office. Now and again we hear of a Turkish 
governor like Usref, the conqueror of Jajce, whose word is supreme, 
and whose religious endowments are “ richer than those in any other 
province of the Empire.” But the general rule is that the native 
nobles are the repositories of power, while the Sultan's representative 
is a mere fleeting figure, here to-day and gone to-morrow. 

While most of the Bogomiles had gone over to Islim, there still 
remained some who adhered to the ancient doctrines of that 
maligned sect. The question has been much discussed as to the 
existence of these sectaries in Bosnia to-day. That some of them 
were still to be found in the beginning of the seventeenth century is 
clear from the report of a traveller of that period. A century anda 
half later the Franciscans asserted that the sect was extinct. This 
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sweeping assertion does not, however, accord with later discoveries. 
There are parts of the Herzegovina, almost inaccessible till the con- 
struction of the railway from Sarajevo to Mostar, where traditions of 
the Bogomiles still linger. Thus, in the neighbourhood of Jablanica, 
a region covered with Bogomile tombstones, the women, although 
Mohammedans, go unveiled—a custom all the more remarkable 
because the Mussulmans of Bosnia are, as a rule, far more particular 
about veiling than their co-religionists at Constantinople. It is, 
therefore, thought that this may be an old Bogomile observance, 
and it is stated by a recent ecclesiastical historian that only a few 
years before the Austrian occupation a family named Helei, living 
near Konjica, abandoned the “ Bogomile madness” for the 
Mohammedan faith. 

Bosnia, “the lion that guards the gates of Stamboul,” as the 
Turkish annalists called her, had to bear the full brunt of the struggle 
between Christendom and Isli4m, as soon as the power of the Turks 
was beaten back from before the walls of Vienna, and driven out 
from within the walls of Buda-Pesth. The tide of Ottoman invasion 
began to ebb at the close of the seventeenth century from Hungary, 

-Croatia, and Slavonia, and the rivers Save and Una once more 
formed the boundaries between the domains of the Crescent and the 
Cross. Not without reason did the Bosniaks talk of “going to 
Europe ” when they traversed the Save. 

And now, after more than a century and a half of forgetfulness, 
the House of Hapsburg remembered the ancient claims of the 
Hungarian Crown to the old Bosnian kingdom. Henceforth, from 
being the starting-point of every Turkish attack upon the Hungarian 
dominions, Bosnia became the object of every expedition from 
beyond the Save and the Una. Ten times did the Imperial troops 
enter the country without permanent results, until at last in our own 
days the Austro-Hungarian forces occupied it with the consent of 
Europe. The first expedition, led by Prince Louis of Baden in 
1688, entered Bosnia from the East, captured Zvornik, but collapsed 
before the strong fortifications of Banjaluka. Two years later an 
Imperial general beat the Turks near Dolnja Tuzla, and took back a 
number of Catholic Bosniaks with him to Croatia. In that year, 
indeed, the condition of the country was most miserable. Famine 
and pestilence raged unchecked, and the quaint old Franciscan 
monk who wrote a chronicle of that time, tells us how “ blood-red 
snow fell upon the mountains,” and how the devil went about with 
bow and arrows to slay the people. One memorial of that année 
terrible still remains in the shape of a Turkish copper coin, which 
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- was minted in Sarajevo to defray the expenses of the Turkish army, 
and is almost the only example of a separate Turkish currency for 
Bosnia. A third invasion from the side of Croatia in 1693, although 
fairly successful, pales beside the daring exploit of Prince Eugéne in 
1697. This twenty days’ campaign has never been forgotten, and it 
is all the more interesting, because the dashing Prince of Savoy took 
the same route which was followed by the main body of the 
Austro-Hungarian army in 1878. Crossing the Save at Brod with 
6,000 men, the Prince went straight down the valley of the Bosna, 
along the course of the present railway to Sarajevo, capturing on his 
way Doboj, Maglaj, Zepte and the picturesque Vranduk, rightly 
named in Turkish “the gate” of the country. Sarajevo itself seemed 
at his mercy, but the Bosnian Christians did not respond to his 
appeals, there was no rising of the rvajak in his favour, and he 
retired with an immense booty and 40,000 Christian refugees, whom 
he settled in Slavonia. The peace of Carlovic two years later 
ratified the old boundaries of the Turk and Christendom. 

But the war between the Emperor and the Sultan, which broke 
out in 1716, and was terminated by the peace of Po%arevac, had 
favourable, if only temporary, results for Bosnia as well as for Servia. 
The military efforts of the Imperial troops in Bosnia were un- 
successful, but at the peace, just as Belgrade and half Servia were 
rescued from the Turk, so also North Bosnia was transferred to the 
Emperor in his capacity of King of Hungary and Croatia. But the 
disastrous peace of Belgrade in 1739 restored all that had been 
gained at PoZarevac in 1718. The strategy of the Duke of Hild- 
burghausen and Baron Raunach, the Imperial commanders in 
Bosnia, utterly failed before Ostrvica and Banjaluka, and the Save 
and the Una once more became the frontiers. No Imperial army 
crossed them again for half a century, and even then it merely 
crossed to return empty-handed. The peace of Sistova in 1791 
ratified that of Belgrade, and Bosnia remained, in spite of Austrian 
victories, a Turkish province. 

A new feature, however, now became apparent in the relations 
between the Turkish officials and the Bosnian nobles. So long as 
the former could give the latter the pleasurable and congenial 
excitement of successful campaigns, all went well. For the Bosnian 
Begs, as a native historian of the last century has observed, were 
very warlike, and took a keen delight in the joys of battle. But with 
the decline of the Turkish power, and its manifest incapacity to deal 
with the Servian revolution, it became obvious that the feeble 
Government could no longer show sport to its fiery vassals. And 
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when, in the person of Mahmoud II., a reforming Sultan sat upon 
the throne, the unreformed and privileged aristocracy of Bosnia 
found itself placed in direct opposition to its liege lord. The dis- 
content of the Begs began with the arrival of a Pasha in Bosnia, who 
was not content to remain a mere figure-head, but practised stern, 
yet even-handed justice to all classes and creeds alike. But the 
destruction of the janissaries in 1826, and the military reforms to 
which that was the prelude, excited the utmost indignation in 
Bosnia. Sarajevo had been a favourite station of the disbanded 
corps, and when its fanatical inhabitants learnt that henceforth the 
Turkish soldier was expected to wear two crossed belts on his 
breast after the Austrian model, they exclaimed with sarcasm, that 
if they had to take the cross at all, it should be from the hands of 
the Austrian or Russian Emperor. Under the leadership of Ali 
Pasha of Zvornik, the rebels drove out the Va/i, whom the “ Giaour 
Sultan” had sent them, and it required the most vigorous measures 
on the part of his successor to re-establish his master’s authority. 
But it was only for the moment, and, when the conclusion of the 
disastrous Russo-Turkish war in 1829 gave the Sultan time to 
continue his well-meant reforms, the Bosniaks rose a second time 
against a movement which they regarded as a menace not only to 
their class privileges but to their religious liberty. In Hussein-Aga, 
the cagefan or headman of Gradiska on the Bosnian bank of the 
Save, they found a natural leader. Hussein-Aga is one of the most 
romantic figures of his country. Young, handsome, and rich, he had 
the courage of a hero, and the reputation of a saint. His friends 
called him “the Dragon of Bosnia,” and if he had been a real 
dragon his enemies could not have fled more rapidly before him. 
He had but to unfurl the green flag of the Prophet in Banjaluka, 
and the religious fanaticism of the country rose to fever heat. 
Hussein marched at the head of his enthusiastic followers into 
Sarajevo; the Sultan’s officials were either driven out of the towns or 
killed, and the Va/ only saved his life by flight. 

But even this did not satisfy the zeal of this new apostle. He 
meditated nothing less than a campaign against the Sultan beyond 
the boundaries of Bosnia. On the fatal plain of Kossovo, where 
four and a half centuries before the Bosnian Christians had fought in 
vain against the Turks, the leader of the Bosnian Mussulmans now 
assembled his followers against the same foe. The discontented 
flocked to his standard from all quarters—the Pasha of Albania, at 
the head of 20,000 warlike Arnauts from “bloody Scutari,” the 
Pasha of Sofia with a detachment from Bulgaria. So long as the 
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three chiefs were united, they carried all before them, but the astute 
Grand Vizier, Reschid Pasha, succeeded in separating the Albanians 
from the Bosniaks, and dealing with each apart. The newly 
appointed Governor of Bosnia made himself master of Sarajevo, and 
set the native nobility at defiance by establishing his residence there. 
Hussein fled across the Save to Slavonia, where he was received by 
the orders of the Austrian Emperor with every mark of respect. But 
his presence so near the frontier was a source of embarrassment, for 
Bosnian bands were perpetually plundering the confines of the 
Austrian Empire, and on three occasions the Austrian Government 
had to take upon itself the duty of chastising the rebellious vassals 
of the Sultan. Hussein was accordingly given his choice of residing 
under closer supervision or of returning to Turkey. He chose the 
latter, and died in exile on his way to Trebizond. 

But the rising of 1831 was only the precursor of further troubles. 
When the new Sultan, Abdul Medjid, proclaimed the equality of all 
his subjects, Christians as well as Mussulmans, before the law in the 
famous atti-cherif of Gul-khané, the reactionaries of Bosnia once 
more displayed an obstinate resistance to these liberal reforms. At 
last in 1849 the rising had attained such formidable dimensions that 
the Sultan resolved to make an end of the feudal system altogether. 
He accordingly despatched the celebrated Omar Pasha to crush all 
opposition to his will. The rebels were secretly abetted by Ali Pasha 
Rizvanbegovié¢, the last great figure in the history of the Herzegovina, 
who had taken the side of the Sultan in the revolt of 1831, and had 
been rewarded with the Governorship of that province. In his castle 
at Stolac, and in his splendid summer residence at Buna, near 
Mostar, Rizvanbegovié lived like an independent prince. He called 
the Herzegovina “ my province” ; his subjects called him “a second 
Duke Stephen.” He was, indeed, the father of his people. He 
taught them to grow rice in the marshes of the Narenta ; he planted 
the olive and the vine ; he strove to extend the culture of the silk- 
worm. Severe against the Christians who dared to revolt, he naturally 
sympathised with the refractory Mussulman nobles. But he was no 
match for Omar in cunning. As soon as he had subdued Bosnia, 
the Generalissimo of the Sultan entered Mostar. Omar invited his 
wily antagonist to his table, and when the old man came had him 
dragged down to the bridge over the Narenta and placed upon an 
ass, as a sign of his contempt. In this humiliating position, 
Rizvanbegovi¢é implored his captor to send him to the Sultan for 
judgment. But Omar feared to send so wealthy an enemy to the 
Turkish capital. One of those lucky accidents so common in Turkish 
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history relieved him of all anxiety. A gun—so the official version 
ran—chanced to go off in the night and the head of the captive 
happened to be in the way of the bullet. Bosnia and the Herzegovina 
were at Omar’s mercy. The Zegs lost their old feudal privileges, and 
their country was administered by officials from Constantinople. Asa 
token of his power, Omar made Sarajevo the definite seat of govern- 
ment, and retained the post of Governor-General for nearly twenty 
years. But even his authority was unable to restrain the mutual 
animosity of Christians and Mussulmans. Whenever a Christian 
rising took place in the Herzegovina, the Montenegrins came.to the 
assistance of their brother Serbs, men of the same race and the same 
religion as themselves. The existence of that nest of warriors, which 
has preserved its independence for five centuries, had always been a 
sore vexation to the Turks. All their efforts to conquer it were futile, 
and the overwhelming victory of the Montenegrins in the plain of 
Grahovo in 1858 increased the hopes of the Herzegovinian Christians, 
When, three years later, they rose again, their rising entailed another 
Turco-Montenegrin war, and when in 1875 their sufferings drove 
them to a final ard successful revolt, it was to Montenegro that they 
looked, not in vain, for aid. 

The Cretan Insurrection of 1866-68 enormously weakened the 
authority of the Sultan, and set an example which was not lost upon 
the Christians of the Herzegovina. The social condition of the two 
countries was not unlike, for in Crete, as in Bosnia and the Herze- 
govina, the Mussulman oppressors belonged to the same race as their 
Christian victims. The latter had benefited but little from the 
formal declaration of equality before the law, made so ostentatiously 
by Abdul Medjid. Whatever the theory might be, the Bosnian 
Christians were virtually debarred from giving evidence in the higher 
courts, and could only obtain justice against members of the domi- 
nant creed by enormous bribes. “ All provincial authorities,” wrote 
the British Consul some years before the final insurrection broke 
out, “ with rare exceptions, act according to the inspirations of their 
own personal interest,” and he added the significant warning that, 
“without some powerful intervention, Bosnia and. the Herzegovina 
might soon witness scenes similar to those which have lately terrified 
Europe in Syria.” No Christians were employed in the administration; 
the police purchased their places and reimbursed themselves by 
extorting money from those whom they were intended to defend ; 
and, worst of all, the exactions of the tax-farmers were such that the 
peasant seldom kept for himself more than a third of his crop. It 
was this last iniquity which occasioned the ultimate outbreak in 1875. 
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The harvest of 1874 had been a very bad one, yet the tax-farmers 
did not on that account diminish their demands. The unhappy 
peasants of Nevesinje, a place a little to the east of Mostar, were 
unable to pay and rose in revolt. The insurrection, at first dis- 
regarded by the Turks as a mere local disturbance, soon spread. 
The Catholic clergy, who had long looked to Austria for aid, were 
excited by the visit of the Emperor to Dalmatia; the Orthodox 
Serbs turned their eyes to the Black Mountain, whence help had so 
often come, and where the fugitives from Turkish tyranny were only 
awaiting the moment to strike. A manifesto was issued demanding 
vengeance for Kossovo and the five centuries of servitude which it 
had caused. The agitation extended to Bosnia, volunteers came 
down from the crags of Montenegro, and the movement, which had 
at first been directed not against the Sultan but against the local 
authorities and the Mussulman landowners, developed into a revolt 
against Turkish rule. All attempts at conciliation failed. The 
Powers sent their Consuls to confer with the rebels, but in vain ; the 
Porte made its usual promises, but its Christian subjects had heard 
them before. The famous note of Count Andrdssy, intended to 
secure peace, was as barren of results as the negotiations of the 
Austrian Baron Rodié with the insurgents. Unsubdued in the field, 
and encouraged from both Servia and Montenegro, they now increased 
their demands and insisted that one-third of the land should be 
handed over to the Christians. A final effort of Germany, Austria, 
and Russia, to make the Sultan carry out reforms, met with no 
support from the British Government. Servia and Montenegro now 
armed, and in July 1876 declared war against the Turks. The 
intervention of Servia had, indeed, little effect ; for, instead of con- 
centrating all his forces on Bosnia, and thus supporting the onslaught 
of the Montenegrins on the Herzegovina, Prince Milan wasted the 
greater part on an invasion of Bulgaria, while the Servian commander 
in Bosnia remained stationary before Bjelina in the angle of the 
Save and the Drina. But with the Montenegrins it was otherwise. 
Prince Nicholas defeated the Turks at Vudidol, and his advance- 
guard actually took up its position within ten miles from the 
Herzegovinian capital on the heights above Blagaj, where once Duke 
Stephen had “ sat as a prisoner.” But the necessity of defending his 
own Principality prevented him from reaching Mostar. In the cam- 
paign of the following year he captured NikSié after a four months’ 
siege, and, when the war ended in 1878, he felt that he was entitled 
to territorial compensation in the Herzegovina—the land whence his 
ancestors had come, the land in which were the graves of many of 
his subjects. 
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But the Congress of Berlin had other objects in view. A 
portion of the Herzegovina, including NikSi¢, was, it is true, given to 
Montenegro, but Austria-Hungary was, on the proposal of the 
British plenipotentiaries, entrusted with the task of occupying the rest 
of that province and the whole of Bosnia. The 25th article of the 
Berlin Treaty further provided that the Austro-Hungarian troops 
should have the right of garrisoning the Sandjak of Novibazar 
without, however, displacing the Ottoman Administration from that 
part of the old Vilayet of Bosnia. In spite of the opposition of the 
Hungarians, who saw in this large increase of the already large 
Slav element in the Dual Monarchy a menace to their own racial 
supremacy, the Austrian Emperor accepted the mandate thus laid 
upon him, thankful to be thus able to obtain in the Balkan Peninsula 
territorial compensation for what he had lost in Italy, for Bosnia and 
the Herzegovina were in his eyes some consolation for Lombardy 
and Venetia. 

It only remained to carry out the mission of the Congress. But 
the task did not prove so easy as had been anticipated, for the 
Austrian Government reckoned without the fanaticism of the Bosnian 
Mussulmans. A single army corps was considered sufficient for 
Bosnia, a single division of infantry for the Herzegovina, the former 
under the command of Baron von Philippovié, the latter under that 
of Baron Jovanovié. On July 29, 1878, the troops crossed the Save 
in four columns, the chief column following the same route along the 
valley of the Bosna which Prince Eugéne had taken in 1697. On 
August 4 a brisk encounter took place between Doboj and Maglaj, 
and on the previous day a squadron of Hussars, who had gone on to 
reconnoitre, were treacherously cut down almost to a man by the 
Mussulmans of Maglaj on their way back to the main body. The 
capture of Maglaj was followed by a series of skirmishes, but 
the second column, which had routed the Mussulmans in the gorge 
of the Pliva and captured the old city of Jajce, effected a junction 
with the main body and pressed on to Sarajevo. When the Austrians 
approached, an insurrection broke out in the capital, the Turkish 
Vali was deposed and a fanatic, named Hadizi Loja, preached a holy 
war against the Christians. On the roth the Austrians opened fire 
upon the city, which, aftera desperate resistance, fell into their hands ; 
a large part of the town perished in the flames, and the grave of 
many an Austrian soldier still bears silent testimony to the fury of 
the defenders. Meanwhile, a guerilla warfare had broken out in the 
rear, under the command of Muktija-Effendi, an Albanian from 
Novibazar, who was joined by some Turkish regulars. The Bosna 
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valley was once more the scene of constant conflicts, and the Herze- 
govina, which had at first submitted almost without a blow, became 
restive. It was necessary to send four more army corps to the relief of 
the army of occupation. The valley of the Bosna was now cleared, 
the Herzegovina was subdued by the end of September, and on 
October 20 the last stronghold of the Bosnian insurgents surrendered. 
Thus, after 415 years of Turkish rule, the country was in the hands 
of a Christian Power. 
W. MILLER. 
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SERJEANTS-AT-LAW. 


HERE is scarcely any more ancient order to be found than 

that of the Coif, with the exception, perhaps, of some of those 

of a monastic character. The annals of the Coif form an important 
part of the history of the law of England. The position of Serjeant- 
at-law is undoubtedly the oldest, and was until comparatively recent 
times, the very highest dignity a barrister could achieve below that of 
a judge. The order dates from about the middle of the thirteenth 
century. Until the year 1875 the judges of this land were invariably 
selected from the order of the Coif, and so strictly was this rule 
adhered to, that even a Queen’s Counsel, who had spent perhaps 
half his life under that title, was compelled, on his being appointed a 
judge, to become a serjeant, perhaps the day before he was sworn in 
as a member of the Bench. The small black patch on the top of 
the wig distinguishes a serjeant from the other members of the Bar, 
As to the origin of this black patch on the top of the serjeant’s wig, 
Mr. Serjeant Pulling, in his interesting work entitled “ The Order of 
the Coif,” p. 13, says : “ The round patch passes off among the un- 
informed as ‘the coif.’ It certainly is not so—the quaint device, 
unlike the actual coif of the order, has not antiquity to recommend 
it, having been introduced at the beginning of the last century, 
when, the fashion of powdered wigs in lieu of natural hair having 
reached Westminster Hall, it became necessary that the head-dress 
of the judges and serjeants of the Coif should not altogether hide the 
honourable badge of the order ; and as on thetop of the white coif, 
the old fashion had been for the judges and serjeants to wear a small 
skull cap of black silk or velvet, the peruquiers of the last century 
contrived the round patch of black and white as a diminutive 
representative of the coif and cap.” The real coif, which is 
described by Chief Justice Fortescue as the “principal and chief 
insignment of habit wherewith serjeants-at-law on their creation are 
decked,” in its original state was of white /awn or silk, forming 
a close-fitting head-covering, in shape not unlike a Knight 
Templar’s cap. The word coif was also used for the iron skull- 
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cap, or coif de fer, worn by the thirteenth-century knight, for the 
cap of chain or coif de mailes, and for the head covering or coif de 
toile worn under the knight’s helmet. The coif has always repre- 
sented, like the coronet and the mitre, distinct rank and dignity, 
and has from time immemorial been conferred with much form 
and ceremony, and the members of the order had the special privi- 
lege of remaining covered even in the presence of the Sovereign. 

As far back as the records of our law extend the order seems 
always to have had great power in the State, and they were bound 
by a solemn oath to give counsel and aid to the King’s people. 
The order of Confeurs is recognised in the “Grand Coustumier” of 
Normandy as the only regular pleaders. Matthew Paris speaks of 
them as well known in his time under the designation of danci 
narratores, and they are so referred to in our oldest law-book, 
“The Mirrour of Justices,” and by our earliest text-writers, Bracton 
and Fleta. Their title of “Serjeant Counters” seems attributable to 
their sworn obligation to be to all the King’s people “Servientes ad 
legem.” It is not easy to describe the exact position of the order of 
the Coif before the time of Edward I., as the records we possess 
of the proceedings in the Anglo-Saxon Courts and the Curia Regis 
are very scanty. They rarely give the names of even the judges, and 
never of the pleaders. The old order, so long in existence here, and 
reinforced from the Conteurs, who at the Norman Conquest came 
over here from Rouen, constituted, it is certain, for many ages the 
English Bar, performing all the duties and obligations belonging to 
that position ; always to be found at their post by those who sought 
their aid, standing by the litigant in the hour of trial, in loyal 
accordance with the spirit of the ancient oath, “truly to serve the 
King’s people,” and truly and loyally to counsel and aid their clients 
without delay or deceit. 

The great meeting-place of the serjeants many centuries ago was 
the Parvis in St. Paul’s Cathedral, where they might have been seen 
daily, wearing their distinctive costume, the robe and the coif, always 
ready to receive those who sought their aid, to give counsel pur soz 
donant to the rich and gratis to the poor suitor, and to give assist- 
ance when called upon in the judicial business of the King’s Courts. 
Chief Justice Fortescue, in his lectures to the son of Henry VI., 
describes the serjeants at their allotted pillars at St. Paul’s, holding 
consultations with their clients, and taking notes and cases upon 
their knees. As the Roman advocates paced up and down the 
Forum waiting for their clients, so the old serjeants were to be found 
at the Parvis of St. Paul’s with the same object, or engaged at their 
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allotted pillars in consultation with their clients after the rising of the 
courts. The Parvis, or Paul’s Walk, was in days long gone by the 
great place of general resort. Strictly speaking, the Parvis was only 
the church porch, but in the case of St. Paul’s Cathedral it included 
the nave or middle aisle of the old cathedral. But St. Paul’s was not 
the only church in those days where lawyers and their clients congre- 
gated to consult and dispose of legal business. As late even as the 
time of James I. we are told that the Round of the Temple Church 
“was used as a place where lawyers received their clients, each 
occupying his own particular post.” Ben Jonson, in the 
“ Alchemist,” refers to such business in the Round of the Temple 
Church; and Chaucer, in the “Canterbury Tales,” refers to the 
practice which prevailed of lawyers using St. Paul’s as a place for 
transacting legal business : 

A serjeant of the law, ware and wise, 

That often hadde ben at the parvis, 

Ther was also, full rich of excellence, 

Discreet he was and of great reverence. 

He seemed swiche ; his wordes were so wise, 

Justice he was ful often in assise, 

By patent, and by pleine commissum ; 

For his science and for his high renown, 

Of fees and robes had he many on. 

Even at the period when Chaucer wrote his ‘“ Canterbury 
Tales,” the order of the Coif was an ancient institution, and the 
members of the order formed the body from which were exclusively 
chosen the judges of this land. The judges have for more than six 
hundred years always been serjeants-at-law, and Coke tells us that it 
was the rule of the common law that the judges should be selected 
from the order of the Coif. It was deemed an abuse on the part of 
the Crown to appoint other than serjeants-at-law to be judges. For 
ages it was the practice for the King in Council to appoint a new 
judge from the practising serjeants, and it was only by a course of 
gradual innovation that this custom was departed from, and the pro- 
visions of the old law evaded by selecting men who were not of the 
order of the Coif. When this was done, the selected judge was first 
called by writ ad siatum et gradum servientis ad legem, and soon 
afterwards appointed to the judgeship by letters patent, describing 
him as Servientem ad legem. 

Until within a few years of the abolition of the order, there were 
always appointed a certain number of them as counsel to the Crown, 
who acted like the Attorney-General, not only as the legal adviser or 
counsel of the Crown, but as the Crown advocates or public prose- 
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cutors, and who were termed King’s Serjeants (Servientes Regis ad 
legem or Narratores Regis). The King’s Serjeant was at the head of 
the law in every county, sitting in the County Court with the sheriff, 
and judging and determining all suits and controversies between the 
people within the district. The Common Serjeant of the City of 
London seems for many years to have stood in the same relation to 
that community as the King’s Serjeant in old times did towards the 
Crown. The Common Serjeant is mentioned in the civic records as 
early certainly as the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

At the present day the English Bar recognises no clients but 
solicitors. But in the days when the serjeants congregated in the 
Parvis of St. Paul’s, or at their allotted pillars, it was otherwise. 
Every member of the order communicated directly with the suitor 
who sought his aid. In his own chambers, at his accustomed pillar, 
in the Aula Regis, in the Parvis, or wherever else he could be most 
serviceable, the old Serjeant Counter was at the proper time always to 
be found at his post. It must be remembered that up to the beginning 
of the thirteenth century there was no general right to appear by attorney 
or substitute in an action or suit ; and that the clients or suitors were 
compelled to select and retain their own counsellors, and throughout 
the legal business to instruct them personally. The serjeant, when 
retained, gave his legal aid to his client, and stood by him in the 
hour of trial. In those days the courts did not generally sit for more 
than three hours a day, the hours being from eight till eleven: in the 
morning. “The judges, when they have taken their refreshments, 
spend the rest of the day in the study of the laws, reading of the 
Holy Scriptures and other innocent amusements at their pleasure. 
It seems rather a life of contemplation than of much action. Their 
time is spent in this manner free from care and worldly avocation.” 

The ancient costume of the order of the Coif, according to 
Chief Justice Fortescue, consisted not only of the coif, but of a long 
priest-like robe with a furred cape about the shoulders and a hood. 
‘* A serjeant-at-law is clothed in a long robe not unlike the sacerdotal 
habit, with a furred cape, capicium penulatum, about his shoulders 
and a hood over it, with two lapels or tippets, such as the Doctors of 
Law use in some universities, with a coif as is above described.” 
The priest-like robe, the furred cape, and the other ornaments 
of a serjeant, are still worn by the judges, as well by those who 
actually belong to the old order as by the judges appointed since the 
Judicature Act, and who have not taken the degree of serjeant-at-law. 
The cape and hood from a very early period formed part of the 
robes of the judges and serjeants, being delivered to them as soon 
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as the coifs were put on their heads. The cape seems at first to 
have been a short cloak, worn quite separated from the gown or 
robe, but in course of time made to form a part of the dress of the 
order. Fortescue mentions the furred cape about the shoulders of 
the judges and serjeants, with the hood over, among the principal 
ornaments of the order, and he tells us that in his day this furred cape 
differed only in the case of the serjeants from that worn by the 
judges in the circumstance that the judge’s cape was furred with 
minever, whilst the serjeant’s cape (as long as it was in use) was usually 
furred with white lamb-skin or budge. The furred cape of the 
serjeants and judges is mentioned in “Piers Plowman,” and by 
Chaucer and other writers of the fourteenth century. 

With regard to the colour of the robes of the judges and serjeants, 
we find much variation. The accounts of the King’s Wardrobe show 
allowances to the judges of scarlet minever, and green cloth, “ violet in 
grayn,” &c. ; and the serjeants had to provide themselves with similar 
robes. Atacall of serjeants in October 1555, every serjeant subscribed 
for one robe of scar/et, one of violet, one of drown-b/ue, and another 
of mustard and murrey, with tabards of cloth of the same colours. 

There is one particular part of the dress belonging to the order of 
the Coif—the d/ack cap—which the judges always put over their wigs 
when passing sentence of death. Little is known concerning this . 
black cap, and many mistakes have been made about it. Mr. 
Serjeant Pulling in his work “The Order of the Coif,” previously 
referred to, says : “‘ The black cap, or sentence-cap, of the judges and 
serjeants is certainly not the coif, as Lord Campbell repeatedly 
states. It is, on the contravy, the covering expressly assigned to 
veil the coif, on the only occasion when the coif was required to be 
hidden. By the ancient privileges of the serjeants, the coif was not 
to be taken off even in the Royal presence. The chief insignia of 
the order, it was, as we have seen, to be so displayed when sitting on 
the Bench or pleading at the Bar, but this rule seems always to have 
been departed from in passing sentence of death. The head of the 
Administrator of justice was then covered as a token of sorrow by the 
black sentence cap. This cornered cap, black cap, or sentence cap, as it is 
sometimes termed, is a piece of limp black cloth, which is put on the 
top of the wig. The cap is rarely put on, except when a prisoner has 
been convicted of murder, and then the judge places the cap on the top 
of his wig and passes sentence of death.” When the judges sit in 
the criminal courts and when attending church in state, they always 
carry the black cap in their hand as part of their regular judicial 
attire. The black cap is also worn by the judges on the day when 
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the new Lord Mayor of London goes in state to the Royal Courts of 
Justice to be sworn in. 

The old course prescribed as to the creation of new serjeants was 
for the judges to decide amongst themselves who were the most 
proper persons for the ca//, and for the Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas to recommend a certain number of these (being Readers, 
Ancients, or Utter Barristers of the various Inns of Court) to the 
Lord Chancellor, so that they might be summoned by the King’s 
writ to take upon themselves the dignity of the Coif. This writ is, 
according to Lord Coke and others, more than nine centuries old. 
Before the call of serjeants, there were in former times great cere- 
monies to be gone through in the Inns of Court. The newly 
chosen serjeants assembled each in the hall of his Inn, where 
learned addresses were delivered. The ceremony of putting on the 
coif for the first time was at one time a very solemn affair. The 
white coif having been placed on the head of the serjeant-elect, the 
Lord Chancellor, or Lord Chief Justice, to whom the Royal power 
was entrusted, addressed the newly-made serjeants in an elaborate 
speech, setting forth the antiquity, the honour, the rights and the 
duties of the serjeants-at-law. Among the ceremonies on the creation 
of serjeants, one of the oldest was that of the presentation of gold 
rings (about twenty-eight) to several persons of different grades—the 
Sovereign, the Lord Chancellor, the Judges, and the Masters of the 
Common Pleas. Even the chief usher of that court received one, 
but it finally dwindled down to a hoop of not much greater breadth 
than a curtain ring and about one tenth of its thickness. The 
Sovereign’s ring was a very massive one ; the Chancellor’s and the 
judges’ were about one-third of an inch in breadth, but not very 
thick. Each newly-elected serjeant on his being sworn in before 
the Lord Chancellor was attended by his colt, who was generally a 
young professional friend, and who walked in behind his principal. 
After the serjeant had taken the oath and risen from his knees, he 
received the congratulations of the Lord Chancellor. 

The newly made serjeant on his creation severed his connection 
with his Inn of Court. If the creation took place during term a 
breakfast was given in hall, and afterwards he was escorted to the 
door, which was closed against him, and the bell solemnly tolled in 
token of his being dead to the society in future. 

In former times, on the creation of new serjeants great feasts were 
given. The ordinary business of the courts at Westminster was 
suspended, the judges and other members of the order of the Coif, 
the Benchers and apprentices of the Inns of Court, with the highest 
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officers of State, and even the Sovereign and members of the Royal 
Family, nobles and bishops, and the Lord Mayor and City officials, 
assembled in large numbers to witness the ceremony of call. The 
halls of the Serjeants’ Inns, or of the Inns of Court, as they were even 
in the sixteenth century, did not afford sufficient accommodation for 
these feasts, and they were therefore usually held at Ely House in 
Holborn, or Lambeth Palace, or St. John’s Priory, near Smithfield. 
In the old chronicles we find full accounts of many of these feasts, of 
which some are certainly memorable. 

The Serjeants’ Feast in 1464 was held at Ely House, where the 
preparations were on the usual grand scale, and the guests included 
the é/ite of the nobility, the Church, the law, and the City ; but the 
chief incident recorded is of an unsuccessful attempt on the part of 
the Lord Mayor to have at the feast precedence of the Lord High 
Treasurer of England (also a guest at Ely House), this palace being 
within the City limits. 

Another Serjeants’ Feast, alsoat Ely House, is recorded in 1495, 
where there was less confusion, the serjeants being again honoured 
with the presence of the King and Queen, and all the chief lords of 
England ; another at Lambeth Palace in 1504, where Henry VII. 
and the nobility again attended, together with the Mayor and Sheriffs 
of London in full state. Henry VIII., like his father, honoured the 
Serjeants’ Feasts with his presence. On one of these occasions, the 
creation of eleven serjeants in 1531, we find that Henry VIII. and 
Queen Catherine of Aragon were both present. The proceedings 
for dissolving the marriage of the King and Queen were then going 
on, and Queen Catherine came in state to the feast, but we are told 
she occupied a separate apartment. These feasts gradually lost their 
importance. In the time of Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, and 
James I. we read of such celebrations (comparatively small gather- 
ings), but they were held in the hall of the Serjeants’ Inn or the Inns 
of Court. Kings and queens ceased to attend the banquet on 
Grand Day, the Royal patronage of lawyers’ entertainments being 
diverted in favour of the masques and revels at the Inns of Court 
which had become the order of the day, and were more attractive to 
courtiers than the grave banquets of the judges and serjeants. These 
entertainments had begun early in the sixteenth century, and the 
masques and revels of the students and barristers of the Temple and 
Gray’s Inn served at all events to afford gratification and amusement 
to the Court of Queen Elizabeth and James I., the members of these 
Inns vying with one another in their efforts to carry off the palm. 
After this time we hear little of the Serjeants’ Feasts. 
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From time immemorial the judges and serjeants have been very 
distinctly identified with St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the new serjeants 
after the feast was ended were accustomed to go to St. Paul’s in their 
robes, and there choose their pillar whereat to hear their clients’ 
cause ; and this custom continued to be observed as late even as the 
seventeenth century. 

Like the bishops and nobles in olden times, the members of the 
order of the Coif had, from an early period, their hostels or inns in 
London. There were at various times three of these inns—one 
opposite St. Andrew’s Church in Holborn, called Scrope’s Inn, after 
one of its owners, Lord Scrope of Bolton ; another in Fleet Street, 
belonging to the Dean and Chapter of York ; and a third in Chancery 
Lane, held by other members under lease from the Bishop of Ely. 
Scrope’s Inn was not occupied by the serjeants after the fifteenth 
century. The one in Fleet Street, though still called “Serjeants’ 
Inn,” was in 1758 wholly given up by the serjeants; and the one 
called Serjeants’ Inn in Chancery Lane, which was originally called 
Grey’s Place and then Farringdon Inn, belonging to the See of Ely, 
was in 1496 let to certain members of the order of the Coif, and 
subsequently to other members from time to time with certain breaks 
until 1730, after which it was held by nearly the whole body of 
members of the order for more than a century as lessees of the 
Bishop of Ely ; and in 1833, a fund being raised for the purpose, 
partly by private subscription among the members and partly by way 
of loan, the society acquired the freehold, and the place was entirely 
rebuilt out of the funds. The onlyrecognised inn of late years was that 
in Chancery Lane, the whole of which was sold some twenty 
years ago, and the proceeds divided amongst the serjeants. The 
property consisted of a long range of buildings in Chancery 
Lane, let out as offices, an ancient but not very picturesque 
hall, a remarkably handsome dining-room, a_ reading-room, 
spacious kitchens and cellars, and other conveniences adapted 
to an ordinary club-house. On being elected to the mess, a practising 
serjeant had to pay an entrance fee of £350 ; a judicial one—that is, 
anyone so created preparative toa judgeship—paid £500; and every 
member paid £15 a year. Of more recent years, the large hall was 
never used for any other purpose than for dining in it, on the first 
and last days of the term, when there was always a large attendance 
of members. On these occasions the members’ clerks dined with 
them, sitting at the bottom of the tables, one of the few remaining 
instances of the old custom of the retainers of a household taking 
their meals with their chief and his family, being seated below the 
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salt. When the judges and serjeants had taken their places at 
dinner, their clerks marched in, each carrying before him a large mug 
of beer, with a small loaf on the top of it ; but although the old form 
was kept up they got nearly as good a dinner as their masters. On 
ordinary occasions the serjeants dined in the banqueting-room up- 
stairs—a very lofty room, hung round with portraits of ancient and 
modern judges, all of which were, on the inn being sold, presented to 
the South Kensington Museum. The members sat at a round table 
which, at its smallest dimensions, would accommodate eight persons; 
but it was very expansive, and by means of curved segments added 
to its outer rim it could be made to comfortably seat twenty-two. 
Round the room, in a double row of separate panels, were placed 
the coat-of-arms of every serjeant that had been created for the last 
150 Or 200 years. When the serjeants sold their inn and divided 
the proceeds amongst themselves, a great deal of adverse comment 
was made, it being maintained that the inn was public property to 
which the serjeants had no exclusive right. It was the general 
impression that to render the title of serjeant complete it was 
necessary that he should become a member of the Serjeants’ Inn, 
that it formed, as it were, a part of the ceremony of induction, and 
that by conferring the rank the Government created a temporary 
interest in the funds of the inn, which ceased on the incumbent’s 
death and reverted to the State. But this was a very great mistake. 
The inn was a voluntary association, like any other club, which a 
serjeant might join or not at his pleasure, without either course in 
the least degree affecting the newly-acquired rights and privileges. 
That membership was almost invariably sought was quite natural, 
but has nothing to do with the necessity. 

In days long gone by the judges and serjeants appear always to 
have gone to Westminster Hall on horseback, with a retinue of men 
in livery. And in the addresses to the serjeants on their call, advice 
was given them as to the number of horses they should keep when 
riding the circuit. The judges up to the middle of the sixteenth 
century seem usually to have gone on mules, like the old bishops 
and abbots. Serjeant Whiddon, who was made a Judge of the 
Common Pleas in 1553, is said to have been the first to introduce 
the custom of riding on horseback instead of mules. It is said that 
the cavalcade was sometimes very imposing, the Lord Chancellor 
and great officers of State, with the judges and leaders of the Bar 
and many of the nobility, going on horseback in full state. Such 
was certainly the case when Bacon obtained the Great Seal in 1617. 

The King’s Serjeants, selected from the general body, varied very 
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much in number; when the number exceeded three, a further dis- 
tinction was conferred by constituting one or more of them the King’s 
Ancient or Most Ancient Serjeants. The King’s Serjeants were in 
every way the chiefs of the Bar, and always took precedence of the 
Attorney-General and everyone else as the King’s Counsel in the law 
and chief law officers. The offices of Attorney- and Solicitor-General 
are a modern substitute for that of the King’s Serjeant. In 1623, an 
Order in Council placed the Attorney- and Solicitor-General before 
all the King’s Serjeants, except the “two ancientest,” and so the 
seniority remained until 1814, when by an Order in Council the 
Attorney- and Solicitor-General were permanently placed over all 
the serjeants. 

The difference between a Queen’s Counsel and a serjeant is this, 
that the former is created by patent, and the latter by writ under 
the Great Seal. As to rank, there is no difference whatever between 
a serjeant who has obtained a patent of precedence and a Queen’s 
Counsel ; but with regard to serjeants who have no patent it is 
otherwise. 

In the social scale, the rank of Serjeant-at-law comes immediately 
after that of Knight Bachelor, and above Companions of the Bath 
and a number of persons of noble birth or official status. The 
serjeant holds a rank quite independent of the profession, while a 
Queen’s Counsel has no recognised position out of it; so that while 
in general society a serjeant would rank above a Queen’s Counsel, 
in matters relating to the profession he would rank below him—unless 
he had a patent of precedence. The position of Queen’s Counsel is 
of comparatively modern date, the first who bore the title being Lord 
Bacon. No other appointment was made for many years, until Sir 
Francis North (afterwards Lord Guilford) was so created in the reign 
of Charles II., and from that time the title seems to have slowly 
assumed its present significance. 

There have been no serjeants created since 1868, and since the 
Judicature Act 1875 it has not been necessary for a judge to be 
made a serjeant before being raised to the Bench. This ancient 
and most illustrious order will soon be known only to the world as 
one of the institutions of bygone days. 

J. E. R. STEPHENS, 
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A FORGOTTEN EPISODE IN THE 
LIFE OF CHARLES I. 


HE “fierce light that beats upon a throne” may well be 
supposed to expose to public view and comment even the 

most trivial, and in themselves unimportant, events which occur in 
the history of reigning monarchs. Among much that has been left 
upon record regarding the adventures of King Charles II. during 
the Commonwealth, the following occurrence, which took place in 
Holland, would appear to have passed almost, if not altogether, 
unnoticed. The King, during the period of his residence in Brussels, 
was most desirous of obtaining an interview with his sister, the 
Princess of Orange. For many reasons, however, his Majesty 
desired to make the journey as secretly as possible, and on that 
account kept his intention entirely to himself until the time arrived 
for carrying out his purpose. When that time at last came the King 
ordered a man of the name of Fleming, a most faithful and attached 
servant, to provide with as much secrecy as possible two good 
saddle-horses, and to have these in readiness on the ensuing night 
at a particular hour and spot indicated by his Majesty. Fleming’s 
orders were to proceed with the horses, and quite alone, to the 
appointed place, and there await his Majesty’s appearance. On the 
night appointed the King retired to rest at his usual hour, and dis- 
missed his attendants for the night. Shortly before the appointed 
hour of meeting, however, his Majesty rose and dressed himself for 
travelling. Having then written a letter and addressed it to another 
of his attendants, explaining the reason of his temporary absence, and 
desiring that it might be kept secret, the King left his place of 
residence and proceeded alone and on foot to the place of meeting. 
The faithful Fleming was in waiting with the horses, and, starting 
without a moment’s delay, the King and his attendant made their 
way to The Hague without interruption or molestation, and put up at 
an obscure tavern there. As soon as they were safely lodged his 
Majesty despatched Fleming with a private verbal message for his 
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sister the Princess, acquainting the latter with his unexpected arrival, 
and begging her to devise a method by which an absolutely private 
meeting might take place between them. The faithful messenger 
executed his royal master’s commission with all speed, and in little 
more than an hour’s time he returned to the tavern. This interval 
the King spent in his apartment quite alone. In a very short 
time after Fleming’s return a visitor called at the inn and inquired 
of the landlord whether two Frenchmen had recently arrived at his 
house. To this inquiry the landlord replied that two travellers no 
doubt had recently arrived, but that whether they were Frenchmen 
or not he had no means of knowing. 

The stranger then desired the landlord to inform his guests that 
he desired an interview with them. This the landlord did, upon 
which the King expressed his willingness to accede to the stranger’s 
wish, while Fleming was strongly opposed to its being granted. The 
King, however, maintained his own opinion, and the landlord 
thereupon ushered the stranger into the presence of his royal guest. 
The new-comer was to all appearance an aged man of venerable 
aspect, who, addressing the King, desired that he might speak with 
his Majesty alone upon business of importance. As the King 
supposed this to be a messenger from his sister, he desired Fleming 
to leave the apartment. ‘This, however, the latter at first stoutly 
refused to do, and it was only when the King insisted upon the 
order being obeyed that the faithful servant unwillingly complied. 

No sooner was the door closed upon him than the stranger, 
rather to the King’s alarm, hastened to bolt it. Then, falling on his 
knees before the monarch, he hastily removed the false hair and 
beard with which he was disguised. Then the King at once 
recognised in his visitor Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Downing, at that 
time Cromwell’s envoy to the States-General, and at a later period 
ambassador there for the King. 

Charles was naturally both surprised and alarmed at this dis- 
covery, until Downing addressed him humbly, expressing his deep 
contrition for the part he had played during the rebellion and for 
having: taken service under Cromwell’s Government. Observing 
that his Majesty was now somewhat reassured, Downing proceeded to 
stipulate that what was now about to pass should be kept absolutely 
secret, even from Fleming, until it should please God to restore the 
King to the throne of England. He added that as soon as that 
happy event occurred, the necessity for secrecy would be at an end. 

The King having readily given the assurance required, Mr. 
Downing proceeded to inform his Majesty that a secret treaty had 
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been entered into between Cromwell and the States-General, in 
terms of which the latter agreed to seize and deliver up to Cromwell 
the person of the King should the latter at any time enter their 
territory. He added that the treaty in question, having already been 
signed by the States, had been sent to London for signature by 
Cromwell, and had been returned, duly completed, on the previous 
day. 

In these alarming circumstances Downing urged that his Majesty 
should leave the country with the very least possible delay. He 
further said that he would himself return to his residence, and, upon 
pretence of serious illness, keep his bed until the King was beyond all 
danger of pursuit. Thereafter he would inform the States that he 
had information of his Majesty’s presence in the city, and make 
formal demand that he should be seized, in terms of the treaty. 

This good advice the King followed without a moment’s hesitation 
or delay, while Downing returned to his own house and carried out 
to the letter the arrangement he had proposed. 

The King, upon his part, observed strict secrecy regarding the 
transaction and his own narrow escape until after his restoration to 
the throne. Even when there was no longer any necessity for 
observing secrecy, his Majesty was never able to ascertain the 
manner in which Downing had become possessed of his timely 
information. 

Nevertheless, the restored monarch did not prove ungrateful for 
the service rendered, for when Downing, at a later period, made a 
violent and imprudent speech in Parliament vilifying the whole 
Scottish nation, the King, although strongly urged to do so, refused 
to dismiss him from Court, declaring that he himself lay under too 
real and too great an obligation to Downing to render it proper to 
withdraw from the latter his countenance and favour. 


A. J. GORDON. 
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THE FROST KING. 


ING FROST sat on high on a snow-heaped throne, 
And an awful silence reigned ; 

Ice-daggers from rvof-trees and deep drifts blown 

O’er hunting their rule maintained. 
Bold riders looked glum by the gun-room fire, 

And their horses ate and neighed ; 
While a rattle of chains and grumbles dire 

Proclaimed that the Frost King stayed. 


Rude Boreas blew from the cutting North, 
And the White King laughed Hah ! Hah! 
For his frost-bound slaves could not issue forth, 
Their gallops he still could bar. 

East gales roared grimly, how little recked he ! 
His prisoners still would groan ; 

And the weeks slipped on with no wintry glee, 
But winged with the hunter’s moan. 


At length came the step of the smiling South 
In her swelling robes grass-green, 

And she kissed the old Tyrant’s stern-set mouth 
And nestled his arms between ; 

She thawed his cold heart, as a millstone hard, 
And her beauty snapped his chains ; 

No longer King Frost hath our hunting marred, 
No longer he frowns and reigns. 


Then, gallants, uprise, for the morn opes clear, 
In the covert see the hounds,— 
Toot ! toot! He’s afoot ! enchanted we hear, 
A shout through the woodland sounds ; 
Sit firm, gather reins, here the squadrons come, 
To the front your hunter flies ; 
Let him go, for occupet extremum, 
So Horace gives counsel wise. 
M. G. WATKINS. 
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A FRAGMENT. 


HEN the rose is first a-blushing 

We may take our sweetest fill, 
And the face we love is fairest 
When its youth abideth still. 


While our hearts are strong and joyous 
We can labour unopprest, 

When the cause we hold is newest 
We can battle for it best. 


But—and if the rose be drooping 
Shall we fling it by with scorn ? 

And the face we loved when blooming, 
Shall its age be left forlorn ? 


If we find such thing as sorrow 
Shall our hearts be all unstrung ? 

When the first sweet burst is over, 
Shall we leave the song unsung? 


Let not failure disenchant thee, 

Work when hope’s first flush is past ; 
If the thing be worth the doing, 

Do it to the very last. 


And each joy that cometh to thee, 
Keep it safely by thy side ; 

It shall be a sweet remembrance 
When none other joys betide. 


LUCY HARLEY. 
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TABLE TALK. 


AUGMENTED LENGTH OF Human LIFE. 


HAT a decade has been added within the last half-century to 
the average life of the middle-class man, or, as—after the 
fashion of the French—it is convenient to call him, the “ bourgeois,” 
is stated by science and is apparent to observation. This addition 
is due in the main to a better comprehension of the laws of health, 
and to improved sanitation. It is more than probable that this 
addition does not represent the limit of what is obtainable inthe 
way of advance. If in addition to the consumption of healthier food 
and the closer observance of the rules of cleanliness and moderation 
we were to get rid of the feverishness of our present pursuits, and 
most of all of the haste to be rich, I see no reason why our lives 
should not stretch out to the length of 


The many-wintered crow that leads the clanging rookery home. 


With the scientific aspects of the question I may not deal. These 
will doubtless be illustrated in time by experts. I have been much 
struck, however, with the prolongation of life among the comfortably 
housed and the well-nurtured, and I see no reason to think that the 
progress still being made will receive any immediate check. 


STATISTICS OF LONGEVITY. 


Y attention, long bestowed on this matter, has been directed 

to it afresh by some statistics on the subject collected and 

sent to a recent number of the JVineteenth Century by Lady 
Glenesk. That all the statements by which Lady Glenesk supports 
her theory as to the “increasing duration of human life” are trust- 
worthy I will not uphold. My whilom friend, Mr. W. J. Thoms, 
showed, as I hold, to demonstration how baseless were many reported 
cases of longevity. Lady Glenesk’s own statistics are, however, 
inoppugnable, and it is with these I seek specially to deal. These 
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are drawn from the advertisements which in the course of the decade 
of 1887-1896 have been sent to the Morning Post of deaths of 
persons who had attained the age of eighty or over. Out of a total 
of 76,892 deaths which were advertised in that journal, no fewer than 
10,806 were of those who had reached the age mentioned. Of these 
1,333 were aged 80, 385 90, and 10 100. Above this age the figures 
ran thus: ror, five ; 102, eleven; 103,’three ; 104, one; 105, two. 
I have not attempted to reproduce the entire list. There was no death 
over 105. In a separate passage, however, Lady Glenesk gives full 
particulars concerning what seems a well-attested case of a French 
woman of 125 years. -Not content with getting the official certificate 
from the mayor of the Commune, Lady Glenesk sent over a friend to 
see the woman, who lived at Auberive-en-Royans, and is known as 
La Mére Girard. According to the parish register of St. Just-de- 
Plaix (Isére), she was born on September 22, 1760, and celebrated 
recently the rooth anniversary of her wedding. Further particulars 
I must not extract, nor will I express an opinion ona subject that 
disturbs some settled convictions. 


Poss1BLE Limit OF HuMaN LIFE. 


HILE admitting that instances such as these are very rare, 
Lady Glenesk sees in them nothing repugnant to Nature. 
The age in question she regards as that to which, under absolutely 
healthy conditions, humanity might fairly aspire. Her argument is 
that an animal, according to modern theory, lives five times—she 
would have it eight times, which would give us a limit of 200 years— 
as long as it grows. A man ina natural state, “when the period of 
maturity is not artificially hastened, requires fully twenty-five years 
to attain his complete growth and full development.” Hence if the 
assumption of five times is accepted he might live 125 years. Against 
the assertion of the Psalmist that the “days of man are three score 
and ten,” she gives that in Genesis vi. 3, “ Yet his days shall be an 
hundred and twenty years.” On the scientific aspect of this question 
and on the value of Lady Glenesk’s theories I must leave others to 
speak. Returning, however, to the point from which I started. If, 
as seems obvious, the duration of life is being slowly but surely 
extended, I see no reason why the limit indicated may not be 
frequently reached. Whether such a thing is desirable in presence 
of the increase in population I leave future ages, which will know 
more about it, to decide. 














620 The Gentleman's Magazine. 


Visit oF Du Bartas TO JAMES VI. OF SCOTLAND. 


YEAR or so ago I dwelt upon an autograph letter from 
Henry of Navarre to James VI. of Scotland introducing the 

French poet Guillaume de Salluste, Sieur du Bartas, forming part 
of the magnificent collection of Mr. Hodgkin, of Richmond, dated 
conjecturally 1600, in the catalogue issued by the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission. I pointed out, giving my reason for the decision, 
that the date was more probably 1588. My correction was accepted 
by Mr. Hodgkin. I have since come upon proof, unpublished at the 
time I wrote, that the date was 1587. In the Acts of the Privy 
Council for 1587-88 I come upon a minute of a meeting of the Privy 
Council, May 8, 1587 ; present, the Lord Chancellor (Sir Christopher 
Hatton), Lord Treasurer the Earl of Leicester, Mr. Secretary 
Walsingham, and Mr. Wolley, to the effect that, ‘‘ Whereas a French 
gentleman, called Sieur du Bartas, latelie come over into England to 
see her Majestie and the Realme, did also, with her Majestie’s good 
favour and licence, repaire from hence into the Realme of Scotland, 
their Lordships’ pleasure was that he showld quietlie passe by them 
without their lett or molestacion, and also to see him furnished at 
reasonable and accustomed prices with so manie post-horses from 
place to place as he should neede !n that his voyage either for him- 
selfe or his companie.” The passport is addressed, “To all Maiours 
(mayors), Shereffes, Justices of Peace, Bailiffes, Constables, Tithing- 
men, and to the Wardens of the Marches, and all other her Majestie’s 
officers and looving subjectes to whom,” &c. It was then common to 
call a land journey a voyage. I cannot resist the temptation to 
quote this convincing proof that my assumption of the date was 


right to a year. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER.—SUPPORTED SOLELY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 





Patron—Wer fost Gracious fMlajesty the Queen. 
President—His Grace the DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND, K.G. 
Chairman—Sir EDWARD BIRKBECK, Bart., V.P. 
Deputy Chairman—CotoneL FITZ-ROY CLAYTON, V.P. 
Secretary—CHARLES DIBDIN, Esq., F.R.G.S. 





APPEAL. 


HE Committee of the Royal National Life-Boat Institution 
earnestly appeal to the British Public for Funds to enable 
them to maintain their 297 Life-Boats now on the Coast and 
their Crews in the most perfect state of efficiency. This can only 
be effected by a large and permanent annual income. The 
Annual Subscriptions, Donations and Dividends are quite in- 
adequate for the purpose. The Committee are confident that in 
their endeavour to provide the brave Lifeboatmen, who nobly 
hazard their lives in order that they may save others, with the 
best possible means for carrying on their great work, they will 
meet with the entire approval of the people of this the greatest 
maritime country in the world, and that their appeal will not 
be made in vain, so that the scope and efficiency of our great 
life-saving service, of which the Nation has always been so proud, 
may not have to be curtailed. 





The Institution granted rewards for the saving of 312 lives by the Life- 
Boats in 1896, and of 149 lives by fishing and other boats during the same 
period, the total number of lives, for the saving of which the Institution granted 
rewards, in 1896 being £61. Total of lives saved, for which Rewards 
have been granted, from the Establishment of the Institution in 1824 to 
3ist December, 1896, 40,1359. 

The approximate cost of a Life-Boat Station is £1,050, which includes £700 for the Life- 
Boat and her equipment, including Life-Belts for the crew, and Transporting Carriage for the 
Life-Boat, and £350 minimum cost of Boat-house (Slipway extra). The annual expense of 
maintaining a Life-Boat Station is about £100. 


Annual Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received by the Secretary, 
Charles Dibdin, Esq., at the Institution, 14 John Street, Adelphi, London, W.O.: 
by the Bankers of the Institution, Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59 Strand; by all 
the other Bankers in the United Kingdom; and by all the Life-Boat Branches. 

[P.7.0. 





ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Supported solely by Voluntary Contributions. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY. 
THE MANAGEMENT VINDICATED AND JUSTIFIED. 


For several years past the Royat Nationat Lire-Boat Institution has been 
subjected, through the medium of the Press and other means, to the most 
serious and unfounded charges by a few irresponsible but perhaps interested 
parties. Attacks of a very virulent description, supported by altogether false 
or misleading statements, have been systematically levelled and widely 
circulated, not only against the Administration of the Institution as con- 
ducted by the Committee of Management and their Officers, but against the 
Branch and Life-Boat Saturday Committees and their Honorary Officials, the 
Life-Boats, and the Life-Boat Crews, which latter have practically been 
described as pirates. 

The Institution being entirely dependent for its existence and for the 
means to work the Life-Boat service on the voluntary contributions of the 
British public, it is manifest that the great life-saving work of the Institution, 
which has been carried on since 1824, and has resulted in the saving of 
40,000 lives from shipwreck on our shores, has, as a necessary result, suffered 
very seriously financially, public confidence having been in a measure shaken. 
The Committee of Management, being thus persistently impeached, felt they 
had no alternative but to apply to the House of Commons to appoint a Select 
Committee, to inquire fully into the administration of the Institution and 
into the adequacy of its organisation for saving life on our coasts. 

The Government having been communicated with, a motion for the 
appointment of a Select Committee was brought before the House on behalf 
of the Institution on the 8th March, 1897, and notwithstanding the motion 
was on several occasions blocked by members of the Opposition, it was finall 
agreed to, and the Select Committee having been appointed on the 17th 
March, held its first sitting on the 6th April. It subsequently sat to take 
evidence twenty-four times, and on each occasion for many hours, besides 
holding five private sittings. It examined on oath witnesses from all parts 
of the country, and went most fully, carefully and exhaustively into every 
detail connected with the management of the Institution and the working of 
its life-saving service. Thus a series of questions dealing with the subject- 
matter of the charges was sent to the honorary secretaries and coxswains of 
the Royat Narionat Lire-Boat Institution, to Lloyd’s agents, to the coast- 
guard officers, and to receivers of wrecks at all stations round the coast of 
Great Britain and Ireland. The Committee received 846 replies to these 
questions from persons to whom the facts must have been known, and who 
could have no ground for concealing or misrepresenting them, and it was a 
source of pleasure to the Committee that these answers contained so wide a 
testimony to the general efficiency of management and usefulness of the 
RoyaL Nationa Lire-Boar Insrrrution. ‘The Chairman of the Select 
Committee (Mr. C. J. Dariine, Q.C.) presented his Committee’s Report to 
the House of Commons on the 15th July. It fully vindicated and justified 
the Institution, and entirely cleared the management of the serious charges 
made against it. The verdict was clear and unmistakable, and the Institution 
emerged from the serious ordeal of a Parliamentary Inquiry with—as the 
Times said—* unsullied reputation.” 


The Report concluded with the opinion that “ the thanks 
of the whole community are due to the Committee of 
Management of the Institution for their energy and good 
management (often in very difficult circumstances) in 
successfully carrying on the national work of life-saving.” 


[P-T.0. 
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A PICTURE GALLERY FOR ONE SHILLING! 


14 Coloured Pictures and 9 Black and White. 


PEARS’ ANNUAL 


CHRISTMAS, 1897, contains 


“Mermaids Money” 


A Novel by R. E. FRANCILLON, with Nine Original Illus- 
trations ed LUCIUS ROSSI. 





THE FIVE SENSES. 


A Set of Five Full-page Pictures in Colours. By A. W. HOLDEN. 


“GOING NAP.” 


A Pair of Humorous Plates in Colours. By W. G. BAXTER. 


A TALLY-HO! IDYLL. 


A Set of Five Humorous Hunting Pictures in Colours, 
By HUGH THOMSON, R.I. 


TWO LARGE ‘OLEOGRAPHS. 


Printed in Seventeen Colours. 
“CHERRY RIPE” and ** BUBBLES.” 
(Each measuring 28 in. by 19} in.) 


BEING THE Two MASTERPIECES OF THE LATE 


Sir JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS (President of the Royal Academy) 


And forming the most beautiful pair of pictures ever offered to the public, 
and so exquisitely executed as to be scarcely distinguishable from the original Oil Paintings, 
having, since the Artist’s death, a market value of much over £10,000 the pair. 


*,* As the whole Edition has always been sold either before or within a few days of 
Publication, early application is necessary in order to secure a copy of this really 
artistic and marvellous production. 


Price One Shilling. 
POSTAGE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, FOURPENCE. 
Published by 
The Proprietors, Messrs. A. & F. PEARS, Limirep, 

71-75 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 

And by Messrs. GORDON & GOTCH, in Australia, and at the Cape. 
Sold by Booksellers and Newsagents all over the World. 
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A Picture Gallery for One Shilling ! 


PEARS 


ANNUAL. 


[4 Coloured Pictures and y Black and White. 
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Crown 8vo. 1s.; cloth, 2s. 


‘God Save the Queen!’ 4 Tale of ’37. 


By ALLEN UPWARD, Author of ‘ The Prince of Balkistan,’ &c. 


‘Mr. Upward has built up a very interesting and well-constructed story. —GLAsGow HERALD. 

‘One does not object to exaggeration in a romance so well constructed, so bright and engaging as this. 
Those who are not tempted to the study of mere plain biographies will learn concerning the incidents of the 
Queen’s accession from the historical facts woven into this entertaining love-story of Lieutenant Hervey and the 


Lady Fanny Greville.—DaiLy MAM, 


‘A bright, pleasant book. ... The mixture of real and imaginary characters gives it a fascinating air of 


reality. —PAatt MALL GAZETTE. 


‘It isa well-told, stirring historical romance; a skilfal intermingling of actual and fictitious events. .. 
A pleasing little love affair threads its way through the book.’—ScoTsMAN. 


‘Full of exciting moments and perilous adventures. . 


and eminently readable.’—ACADEMY. 
‘A very clever tale.’—BOOKMAN. 


. An ingenions piece of work, cleverly put together 


‘This fascinating novel is full of so many romantic incidents that we can safely say that the reader will 
not lay it down till the last page is reached,’—MANCHESTER COURIER. 


‘A very pretty little tale, —SreakeEr. 


‘A capital little story . . . clever and thoroughly interesting. —-NORTHERN WHIG. 
‘The playful pleasantry of the author's style merely tends to enhance the charm of a most entertaining 


and suggestive little story.’ —GLAsGow. MAIL. 





War and : a Wheel ; 





the Grzeco=-Turkish War 


as seen from a Bicycle. 


By WILFRED POLLOCK. 


With a Map. Crown 8vo. picture cover, ls. 


‘“ War and a Wheel” is delightful reading, and I heartily recommend its perusal.—WHITEHALL REVIEW, 

‘Mr. Wilfred Pollock gives a very interesting account of his adventures as a warrior, wheeler, and writer. . . 
The account of the ride against time from Thebes to Athens is another bit of lively writing. The author tells 
his story in a straightforward, unvarnished style, which does not detract from its interest...“ War and a 
Wheel” is worth reading for many reasons,’,—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


Just ready. Medium 8vo. 1s. 


THE ANTIPODEAN : 


A CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, mainly Written by 
Australasians. 


THE CHAMBER OF FAITH: POEM .. 


By BRANTON STEPHENS. 


GOLDEN SYRUP: A STORY OF SCHOOL LIFE os os 3y ETHEL TURNER. 


A DAY IN A GOLD MINE . ke 

THE BALLAD OF THE CALLIOPE 
MEMORABLE MOMENTS 

SINCLAIR’S SUICIDE 

A BUSH SKETCH oe be 
GLANBAR AND BENDEMUR: VERSE 
BACKBLOCK RACING + . 
AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES 
LETTERS OF THE LEGION. 
SALTBUSH BILL’S SECOND FIGHT 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS 


By A WORKING MINER, 

By A. B. PATERSON, 

By STEELE RUDD. 

3y VICTOR DALEY. 

By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 

3y G. ESSEX EVANS, 

By A PROFESSIONAL RIDER, 
By AROHIBALD WESTON, 


By A. B. PATERSON, 


5, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.U. 





FHI SCE LVAD IIE 
“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE." ’ 


Clarke’s 
Blood 
Mixture. 


; THE WORLD-FAMED BLOOD PURIFIER. 
2 Is warranted to cleanse the Blood from all impurities 
: from Who-ever cause arising In cases of +crofula, 
Scurvy, <ezema, Bad Legs, Blackheads, Pimples, 
¢ Boi!s, Hamours.and Diseases of the Blood and kin, 
and Sores of all kinds its effects arc marvellous. 
Thousands of Testimoniais. P 


Sold by all Chemists, price 2s. 9d. per bottle. 2% 
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HOW TO PLAY THE PIANO 


By the aidof PROF. MUNRO’S easy and 
extraordinary rapid method anyone can now learn IN 
A VEW HOURS to play accompaniments to Vocalists or 
to any piece of Music played on a soloinstrument ; also 
Marches, Waltzes, P. has, Schottisches, dc. 

Absolutely Invaluable to all Lovers of Music. 

The WEEKLY TIMEs says :—* Will just suit the needs 
of the many querists who are constantly askingus how 
they may speedily learn to play accompaniments to 
singers and vocalists. By the aid of diagram and in- 
structions given, an)one may learn in a few hours to 
do this, &e.’ 

Curistian Crri7ENx.—‘ All professionals and others, 
who wish to become proficient in playing accompani- 
ments, &c., should procure this useful book.’ 








Post FREE 3s. 6d., FROM 


THE TEMPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
14 Bell Yard, Temple Bar, London, W.C. 
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5 ‘ Prepared with considerable care.'—Times, 
A a j KN 0 Py & ‘ Nothing better could be wished for.’ 
| i British Weekly. 
4 ‘ Far superior to ordinary Guides.’ 

London Daily Chronicle, 
*Sir Henry Ponsonby is 
commanded by the Queen to 
thank Mr. Darlington for a 

copy of his Handbook.’ 
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Edited by Ralph Darlington, F.R.G.S. 1/-each. Maps by Joun BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 






Bournemouth and the New Forest.| Malvern, Hereford, Worcester and Glou- | The Channel Islands. 
Aberystwith, Barmouth, and Car- cester. The North Wales Coast. 
gan Bay Bristol, Bath, aeeaeos ¢ and Cheltenham, | The Wye Valley. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of| Brecon and its Beacon The Severn Valley. 
Mid-Wales. The Isle of Wight. . The Vale of Llangollen. 









Orown 8vo. cloth, 2/-. BIRDS, WILD FLOWERS, FERNS, MOSSES, & GRASSES of NORTH WALES, 
Llangollen—DARLINGTON & Co. London—W. J. ADAMS & Sons. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers, 
PHOTOGRAPHS. —Beautiful Photographs of Scenery, Ruins, &c., in Italy, Greece, Turkey, Palestine, snd 
Egypt,also North Wales, 6d., 9d., 1/-, and 1/6, Complete Lists and Specimen, post free, 1s. 1d. 


DARLINGTON & CO., Liangollen. 












NOTE.—‘THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON III.’ by the famous War Correspondent, 
Archibald Forbes, began in the Augapt 1896 Number of ‘The Idler.’ 


One Shilling Monthly. Profusely Illustrated. 


THE IDLER MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 
CHRISTMAS AT SANDIFER’S—AND ELSE- 















WHERE . ; ae By JOHN OXENHAM. 
ROUND AND ABOUT A PARIS FAIR A By CuIve HOLLAND. 
WANTED . ; ; . By Frep WHISHAW. 

A CENTURY OF PAINTING (continued) 

THE GOLDEN SPURS ; By GENERAL HEMMING. 
WANDERINGS IN BOOKLAND ; ; . By Percy Cross STANDING. 
THE WAY OUT . ; : By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 
SHREWSBURY (continued) . ; . By STantey J. WEYMAN. 
*‘GOSSAMERS'’ ; ; By Pror. C. H. HERFoRD. 
ON HER MAJESTY’S SERVICE . By HESKETH BELL. 

IS OUR RACE DEGENERATING? By WALTER SHAW SPARROW. 
HOW MRS. DENNANT PAID HER DEBT . By EstHER MILLER. 






THE IDLER’S CLUB: ‘Orders for Santa Claus.’ 
By JEROME K. JEROME, BARRY PAIN, EMMIE AVERY KEDDELL, Mrs. Oscar 
BERINGER, and FRED WHISHAW. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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